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“Wuy not RUN AWAY 
TO SEA?” 


Unper the most favorable 
conditions resort advertising is 
highly competitive. 





In ordinary times Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall bids its luxury, 
fine old hospitality and excep- 
tional cuisine against the pro- 
vocatives of other Atlantic City 
caravansaries—and against all those other places to which people 
like to run away for a holiday. 





Last year it was realized a more insidious competitor had entered 
the reckoning—the tendency to sit tight “till things get better.” 

So this year the advertising appeal was broadened. The reader 
is reminded of his need to take time out. Into the text are dropped 
alluring suggestions of sun on a sparkling sea, a canter on the edge 
of the ocean, a seashore appetite, golf, dancing, bridge—diversion to 
stimulate the happier outlook, or utter relaxation to knit up the 
raveled sleeve of care. 


These sea-salted, good-humored projectiles are doing their bit to 
blast over-cautious prudence out of its morose retreat. 
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HEN you want to know which news- 

paper is the community market place, 
it isn’t necessary to call in the analysts, inves- 
tigators and statisticians. Just learn which 
newspaper carries the classified ads and you 
know which paper your potential customer 
turns to first when he thinks of advertising. 
He advertises in the paper from which he buys. 


In Milwaukee, consumer advertisers prefer 
The Journal to the extent that this paper 
carries twice as many individual classified ads 
as the second Milwaukee paper. In the Rental 
Group, which is confined largely to voluntary 
advertisements from the general public, The 
Journal over the past ten years has printed 
four times as many ads as the second paper. 
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THE MARKET PLACE OF MILWAUKE! 
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Industrial Recovery Bill a Boon to 
Honest Advertising 


Will advertising volume be reduced or increased by the Na-~ 


tional Industrial Recovery 


Act? 


Will the effects on advertising be immediate ? 
Will the small manufacturer lose out to his larger competitors ? 


What competitive practices will come under 


fire? 


What will become of research and new product plans? 


By C. B. 


DVERTISING has nothing to 

fear from the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, passed last 
week by Congress. 

Last week the heads of a number 
of the largest companies in one of 
the country’ s most important indus- 
tries met in New York City to dis- 
cuss their procedure under the new 
legislation. When the meeting was 
over the president of a company 
with coast-to-coast distribution said, 
“The feeling in that room today 
was what you would expect to 
find at any picnic. We are be- 
ginning to see light ahead. At 
last we have an opportunity to do 
oe with practices which have 
been diverting millions of dollars 
into illegitimate channels.” 

Then he added, significantly, 
“Now we can divert much of that 
money back into the channels of 
legitimate advertising where it be- 
longs.” 

Few bills passed by Congress 
during recent years have been sur- 
rounded by such dense fogs of mis- 
comprehension and misunderstand- 
ing. As was to be expected, the 
bill was opposed by many groups. 
Most of these were not against its 
spirit but were fighting individual 
phases. The result of this was a 


Table of Contents on page 98 


Larrabee 


profusion of claims and counter- 
claims not at all justified by a read- 
ing of the act as passed. 

The act is not Communism. It 
does not put an autocratic Govern- 
ment control over industry. It does 
not eliminate competition as busi- 
ness knows competition. It does 
not tear down our present indus- 
trial structure, nor does it propose 
to set up a new industrial struc- 
ture overnight. 

Fundamentally, it offers business 
a chance to clean up a number of 
bad spots which everyone has 
known about and talked about. Up 
to the present time, owing to the 
administration of the anti-trust 
laws and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, legitimate business has 
been afraid to attack these bad spots 
in the only way they could be at- 
tacked, that is, by open agreement. 
Every attempt to remove them has 
run into the snag of the strict legal 
interpretation of restraint of trade. 

Under the new legislation busi- 
ness men are given a chance to get 
together, to draw up codes of prac- 
tice, to work out fair price sys- 
tems and to operate on a profit 
basis. 

Cynics are pointing to the fail- 
ures of the Trade Practice Con- 
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ferences which have been sponsored 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 
They overlook the fact that in the 
much-discussed licensing provisions 
of the act legitimate business has 
the backing of the Government to 
enforce fair trade agreements 
among those who are recalcitrant. 
If this legislation can be adminis- 
tered as the administration hopes, 
it should be one of the greatest 
boons ever offered to legitimate ad- 
vertising. 
Some Factors in 
Fair Competition 


On May 27 the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce 
issued a bulletin to its members 
outlining procedure under the act. 
In this bulletin were listed a num- 
ber of subjects which the Chamber 
believed should receive considera- 
tion in drafting a code of fair com- 
petition. Following are some of 
these subjects: 

Sales below cost, secret rebates, 
fraudulent and deceptive practice 
(including false or misleading ad- 
vertising, mislabeling and misbrand- 
ing, false invoices, use of slack- 
filled containers, use of inferior 
materials, etc.), price-cutting, mis- 
appropriation of competitor’s busi- 
ness, price discrimination, anti- 
dumping, compelling purchase of 
group of products, defamation of 
competitor, misleading guarantees. 

In both the food and drug indus- 
tries, such things as the advertis- 
ing allowance, free deal, hidden 
demonstrator, and loss leader sell- 
ing are being seriously considered 
in the preparation of codes. 

A glance at these subjects will 
convince even the most skeptical 
that many are forms of competitive 
trickery into which a great many 
millions of dollars have been poured 
during the last decade. PRINTERS’ 
Ink has fought many of these 
practices vigorously and _ consis- 
tently because it believed that they 
were a detriment to advertising 
and were robbing good advertising 
of much of its force. 

In the long run they were ex- 
pensive practices and gave no com- 
petitor any ultimate advantage. 

An advertising allowance, im- 
properly given, has about it noth- 
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ing distinctive. Any company can 
use it. The result has been that 
there has been a competition among 
manufacturers as to who would 
give the biggest allowance with the 
result that the whole practice has 
amounted to secret rebates. How- 
ever, instead of being called re- 
bates, they have been called adver- 
tising and charged to advertising. 

The same thing is true of most 
of the subjects now under con 
sideration in the unfair competition 
clauses of industrial codes. 

At present no one expects that 
all of the money that has been 
diverted into these  illegitimat« 
channels will be brought back to 
legitimate advertising. The tre- 
mendous drain of these practices 
has had a lot to do with the profit- 
less selling of the last several 
years—and some of the money 
must go into wages and dividends. 

The fact remains, however, that 
once an industry adopts a fair com- 
petition code, much more money 
will be available for good advertis- 
ing and a premium will be put on 
advertising brains. 


Does Not Attempt to 
Stifle Expansion 


There has been a great deal of 
confusion over the act’s provisions 
for over-production. It has been 
said that once production is put on 
a quota basis, there will be no 
reason to advertise to increase sales 

A reading of the first section of 
the act, particularly the parts that 
are italicized in the following ex- 
cerpt, would not lead one to believe 
the Government wishes to stifle 
expansion: 

“Section 1. A national emergency 
productive of widespread unemploy- 
ment and disorganization of indus- 
try, which burdens interstate and 
foreign commerce, affects the pub- 
lic welfare, and undermines the 
standards of living of the Amer- 
ican people, is hereby declared to 
exist. It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of Congress to remove 
obstructions to the free flow of 
interstate and foreign commerce 
which tend to diminish the amount 
thereof; and to provide for the 
general welfare by promoting the 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Recovery Act Gets Under Way 


Cotton Textile Institute Submits Limited Code; 


Labor and Industry 


Representatives Appointed 


*HE National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act is the big business 

ews of the week and the year. Al- 

uugh business men do not yet 
know what will be the eventual 

tcome of this revolutionary ex- 
periment, in practically every in- 
dustry leaders are busy. preparing 
codes to place before General Hugh 
S. Johnson, administrator of the 
Act. 

Reports from Washington esti- 
mate that more than 5,000 callers 
have besieged General Johnson dur- 

g the last three weeks, most of 
them coming away from Washing- 
ton little wiser than when they 
went there. 

A tremendous amount of detailed 
work has to be done before the 
Government can set itself up prop- 
erly to administer the Act, and this 
work is being done as rapidly as 
possible. 

ie 

On Monday announcement was 
made of the members of the Labor 
and Industrial Advisory Boards. 
\ consumers’ advisory board, which 
will represent the public, is yet to 
be named. 

The Industrial Advisory Board 
includes Austin Finch, president, 
Thomasville Chair Company; Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, chairman of the 
board, Hurley Machine Company ; 
Louis Kirstein, vice-president, Wil- 
liam Filene’s Sons Company ; Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., president, General 
Motors Corporation; Walter C-. 
Teagle, chairman of the board, 
Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey; Gerard Swope, president, 
General Electric Company; and 
William J. Vereen, former presi- 
dent, American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Members of the Labor Advisory 
Board are: Dr. Leo Wolman, 


economist, of Columbia University ; 
John Frey, Metal. Trades Depart- 
ment, American Federation of La- 
bor; Joseph Franklin, president, 
International Boilermakers Union; 
William H. Green, 


president, 


American Federation of Labor; 
Sidney Hillman, president, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers ; Father 
Francis Haas, Catholic Welfare 
Council; and Rose Schneiderman, 
secretary, Woman’s Trades Union 
League. 
* * * 

First under the wire was the 
code of the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, which filed application for a 
code of Practice on last Monday. 

This is a limited code and deals 
largely with wages and hours of 
work. Its principal provisions are 
as follows: 

1. A minimum wage to unskilled 
laborers of $10 a week in the South 
and $11 a week in the North. 

2. A maximum work week of 
forty hours with not more than two 
forty-hour shifts. 

3. Reports every four weeks by 
each member of the industry show- 
ing actual hours worked and mini- 
mum wages paid. 

4. Reports every four weeks on 
the amount of machinery in actual 
operation. 

5. Weekly reports of production, 
stocks on hand, and unfilled orders. 

6. Adjustment of contracts within 
the industry where the cost of ex- 
ecuting such contracts is increased 
by the application of the Act. 

7. Freedom of employees to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively and 
the waiving of any requirements 
that they join a company union. 

It is significant that this is a 
limited code because it is probable 
that, for a short time at least, 
limited codes will be the order of 
the day. Although it is supposed 
to deal with fair competition, noth- 
ing is said except by indirection 
concerning competitive marketing 
practices, a code feature which is 
receiving unusual attention in the 
drug and grocery fields. 

Hearings on this code begin 
June 27, and business will have to 
wait until that time to see what is 
actually going to happen and what 
will be the attitude of the Govern- 
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ment, of manufacturers, and labor 
toward the provisions of the vari- 
ous codes soon to be adopted. 

* * * 


It is impossible, at this time, to 
give a list of the associations work- 
ing on codes, as it includes practi- 
cally every association of impor- 
tance. 

For instance, in the grocery in- 
dustry alone, the following groups 
have adopted tentative codes, and 
even this fairly long list is incom- 


plete: 
American Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation, National Chain Store 


Association, National Food Brokers 
Association, Associated Retail Con- 
fectioners of the United States, 
National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion, Evaporated Milk Association, 
National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, National Syrup and 
Molasses Association, United States 
Brewers Association, American 
Association of Creamery Butter 
Manufacturers, American Fruit and 
Vegetable Shippers Association, 
American Dry Milk Institute, As- 
sociated Coffee Industries, National 
Retail Coffee Merchants Associa- 
tion, Flavoring Extract Manufac- 
turers Association of the United 
States, National Tea and Coffee 
Merchants. 

The Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America held an all- 
day session last week to discuss the 
Act, and while no official statement 
was made concerning the talks 
about competitive practices, the as- 
sociation, through its president, Paul 
S. Willis, officially invited grocery 

oe 


Takes Over “College Humor 

College Humor, formerly published by 
the Collegiate World Rublishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been taken over by 
the Collegiate Reporter Company, of that 
city. The publication will be issued un- 
der the name of College. Humor and 
Sense. , ! 

Stanley V. Gibson is publisher, with 
executive offices at 1501 Broadway, New 
York. 

Advertising representatives are J. B. 
Montgomery, New York, and Archer A. 
King, Inc., Chicago. 


With “Brewery Age” 
Gerald Ford, for many years with the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, has 
been appointed Eastern representative of 
Brewery Age, New York. 





+ 


manufacturers to organize upon a 
product basis under its auspices, 
and to invite the national associa- 
tions representing grocery dealers 
to join with it in the drafting of 
a general code of fair competition 
and grocery distribution. 

The National Wholesale Grocers 
Association has prepared a code 
and is working on a control plan 
based upon a grocery trade confer- 
ence board representing processors, 
wholesalers, chains, retailers, brok 
ers and others. This would be ad- 
ministered by trading areas. 

* * & 


The worst enemies of the Act 
today are those who know little 
about it but claim to know every- 
thing. It is reported that numerous 
lawyers in Washington, claiming to 
have inside pull, are offering their 
services, at a high price, to various 
association executives who are in 
the capital city for information 
concerning the Act. 

* 

Business is ais honeycombed 
with rumors concerning phases of 
the administration of the Act about 
which Government representatives 
frankly admit they have formu- 
lated no policies as yet. Associa- 
tion executives with pet hobbies are 
reading their hobbies into the Act 
and are trying to make their 
fellow-association members believe 
a great many things that aren’t so 

In the meantime, the _ best- 
informed association executives are 
sitting tight and sawing wood. It 
is from these men that the real re- 
sults will come. 


+ 
Feeley & Richmond, New 
Agency 
Robert S. Feeley and Ralph Richmond, 


respectively vice-president in charge of 
art and vice-president in charge of copy 
of Soule, Feeley & Richmond of New 
York and Syracuse, have opened their 
own advertising agency with offices in 
the Chrysler Building, New York. The 
business of Soule, Feeley & Richmond is 
now in liquidation. 


Milburn Joins Macfadden 


E. M. Milburn, formerly Eastern su 
pervisor of the field force of The Bu 
ness Week, is now director of field sales 
of the ‘ ‘Encyclopedia of Health” of th 
Macfadden Publications, New York. 
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A Million Iowa Folks Know 


Harvey 


Ingham 


A Native Iowan; Editor. of The Register and Tribune 33 Years 


Harvey Ingham 


ERHAPS the average New 

Yorker could name one or two 
editors of New York newspapers; 
it is doubtful. Not one New 
Yorker in a thousand can name 
the chiefs* of the 3 great Ameri- 
can news services, though all 
three live in New York. 


A smart New Yorker might 
know that F. P. A.t stands for 
Franklin P. Adams, columnist of 
the Herald Tribune. But if he 
can name the Herald Tribune’s 
editor he is a super-smart New 
Yorker. 


A million Iowans who (alas!) 
seldom hear of F. P. A. know that 
Harvey Ingham is editor-in-chief 
of The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. Thousands of Iowans 
who take in their stride the col- 
umns of Walter Lippmann and 
Arthur Brisbane (both regular 





features of The Register and 
Tribune) are long-time and ar- 
dent readers of Harvey Ingham’s 
editorial column. 


Two-Bit 
W ords 


Geology and ethnology are 
fairly good two-bit words. We'll 
bet the two-bits that no editor in 
the world knows more about the 
geology and ethnology (to say 
nothing of the history, agriculture 
and economics) of Iowa than 
Editor-in-Chief Harvey Ingham 
of The Register and Tribune, 
which is close to the soil and peo- 
ple of Iowa. 


It isn’t necessary to be an edi- 
tor—if one reads the charts—to 
know that Iowa is one of the 
richest markets in America today. 
The same Iowans who pay $2,- 
500,000 a year for Des Moines 
Register and Tribune subscrip- 
tions have plenty of purchasing 
power for merchandise adver- 
tised in their favorite newspaper. 





*Kent Cooper (Associated Press), 
Karl Bickel (United Press), Joseph 
V. ancl (International News). 
The Des oines Register and Trib- 
une is a day and night client of all 
three news services. 

tAuthor of a column too perish- 
able and localized (like most news- 
papers) for distant distribution. 





The Register and 
Tribune 1933 
eireulation .. 
exceeds 1929 

234,139 Daily 


208,122 Sunday 
a3. C. 
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Increage 





in 6 monthe 


@ The Inkwell bottle designed for 
our client, The Carter’s Ink Com- 
pany, increased sales of 25¢ inks 
561% in six months. During this 
period 25¢ ink sales reached 92% of 
sales of all 15¢ inks. This remark- 
able record in a depression year is 
attributed to the new packages which 
received the Wolf Award for the 
Best Family of Packages for 1932. 


A client since 1930. 


SAE aE SRO 


— 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 


idee 
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Developing a New Product in a 
Competitive Market 


How Bosco, with Steady, Ever-Broadening Effort, Has Offset Depression 
and Attained National Sales 


By William C. Scull 


President, The William S. Scull Company 


| years, our company is old. It 
has been merchandising food 
products for more than a century. 
I suppose that it might be said of 
us that we are conservative. It 
would be difficult for us to forget 
—even if we should want to forget 
—that behind us are traditions that 
reach back to the company’s found- 
ing in 1831. 

We have learned, by experience, 
the uses of long-pull effort. In 
merchandising, in advertising, we 
are exponents of the principle 
of keeping-at-it; and we have seen 
the effects of that principle’s ap- 
plication. 

One of our subsidiaries is Bovril 
of America, Inc. One of our prod- 
ucts is Boscul coffee. Through 
long-term advertising, both became 
famous. 

Nor is our. company a stranger 
to business vicissitude. It has 
watched the rolling cycles. It has 
gone through boom and depres- 
sion, through general prosperity and 
through panic, through war and 
through peace. 

Perhaps it is interesting to ob- 
serve what happens when you bring 
together: (1) such an enterprise as 
ours; and (2) a new product. 

Perhaps the interest in the situa- 
tion is heightened by the fact that 
the bringing together occurred just 
before the onset of the deepest and 
longest business depression that 
even our patriarch of a company 
ever has seen. 

The product was—and is—Bosco. 
It is a combination of barley malt, 
chocolate, and honey sugar. We 
call it the “3-Food” drink; and 
we advertise that it aids the diges- 
tion of milk, increases milk’s 
growth value, and makes milk a 
real blood-builder. 

The story of the product itself 


10 


goes back to the experiments of a 
well-known food authority, Dr 
Max Wallerstein. For years, he 
labored at the task of finding a 
combination of foods that would 
be easily digestible and readily as- 
similable, and yet attractive to the 
palate. Ultimately, he found it. 

Then came an affiliation with our 
company. To tie the product to 
our Boscul line, it was named 
Bosco; and to characterize it, we 
added to its name the phrase, 
“3-Food Drink.” 

Then we moved toward introduc 
ing our new product to the public; 
and as we went forward with that 
activity, we made sure that we 
were moving on solid ground. 

First, we knew that we had a 
product of merit—that once we 
could bring about its introduction 
to consumers, the product’s own 
virtues would help, tremendously, 
to give it momentum. 

Second, we made sure, step by 
step, of our distribution. 

Third, we advertised, steadily, 
and over an ever-widening front. 


Tested in Five 
Small Cities 


The first Bosco advertising ap- 
peared in 1928; and at the start, the 
advertising ran in newspapers in 
five, small, self-contained cities. 
The copy appeared once a week; 
and week by week in each of the 
cities we studied sales results and 
consumer reactions. 

I have said that we knew we 
had a product of merit. Our ad- 
vertising told why. The basis of 
our advertising story was a re- 
search that had been conducted 
over a course of several years at 
the. Food Research Laboratories in 
New York under the direction of 
Dr. Philip B. Hawk, noted food 
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hemist. We adopted the policy of 

submitting every line of our copy 
. Dr. Hawk, to the end that we 
might incorporate in the copy itself 
his statement: “Every statement 
made in this advertisement has 
been approved by the Food Re- 
search Laboratories.” 

Encouraged by our results in the 
e small cities, we advanced into 
he larger centers and expanded 
ir coverage geographically. In 
‘hiladelphia, we went into full- 
age rotogravure. Gradually, we 
<ept adding other cities and towns; 
nd the results of the expansion 
onvinced us that it would be sound 
) use broad-scale newspaper space 
egularly, with concentration in the 
spring and summer of each year. 

Sales developed rapidly, and 
were pushed, steadily, throughout 
our Boscul territory, from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Missis- 
sippi, and from the Canadian 
border to Dixie. As the newspaper 
advertising expanded, aggressive 
salesmanship went along, hand-in- 
hand with it. 

Our salesmen became the mis- 
sionaries, not only of Bosco, itself, 
but of sales-help material that we 
created to tie the advertising to 
the dealer—window posters in 
colors, cutouts for counter dis- 
plays, full-color bottle collars to 
be used by grocers and dairymen 
on the necks’ of milk bottles to 
attract additional orders. 

Meanwhile, a new field had been 
discovered for  cultivation—the 
dairy interests. Bosco is used in 
milk. Our men told the dairymen 
that our product would help milk 
sales. We told the same story in 
display advertising in business pa- 
pers that the dairymen read. 
Here, again, we saw the effects 
of merchandising and of advertis- 
ing; for some of the biggest dairy 
companies in the East aided Bos- 
co’s development in this direction 
by serving the product from their 
wagons. 

Meanwhile, from the early days 


+ 


Early this year Bosco was put on a na- 
tional basis with magazine advertising 
of this type 
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of the whole effort, we had been 
at work on the task of winning the 
friendship and the good-will of the 
medical profession. In this direc- 
tion we have used, and still are 
using—and with excellent effect— 
a booklet prepared by Drs. Waller- 
stein and Hawk. It is a piece of 
advertising that, I believe, is 
worthy of description in some de- 
tail—at least to the extent of indi- 
cating how its subject matter is 
presented. . 

The booklet bears the title, “A 
Recent Advance in Milk Dietetics.” 
It opens with a foreword; and 
the foreword opens with this: 

“Every physician has encountered 
cases, especially among children, 





Children 


love it! 


Bosco ents dogeshon of mith -ncrmoses 
growth veive of mith by OS ond 














where the greatly desired aid in 
therapy is a food that will stimu- 
late the drinking and assimilation 
of milk. Such a product has re- 
cently been invented, and exhaus- 
tive laboratory researches have 
been made to demonstrate its value 
in the living animal. 

After the foreword comes a 
single page, printed for attention- 
value in red and black. The copy 
goes like this: 

“WHEN WE Say... 

Bosco is a predigested food 

WE Have THE = 
(see page 4 

Bosco adds to the io value of 

milk 
WE Have THE EVIDENCE 
(see page 5) . 

And so on, through a total of 
seven selling points, each of which 
is developed in the booklet text. 
The text is illustrated with micro- 
photographs and with charts. 

The booklet has been distributed 
in various ways. In some in- 
stances, we have gained attention 
and favorable reactions by sending 
copies, together with samples of 
the product, direct to the phy- 
sicians’ offices by special mes- 
sengers. 

Similarly, we have established 
contact with dietitians, the heads 


+ 
New Duties for Hearst, Jr. 


William Randolph Hearst, Jr., who is 
resident of the New York American, 
ne., will, in addition, assume the duties 
as president of the Illinois Publishing & 
Printing Company, ublisher of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. He will 
continue to maintain his headquarters at 
the New York American but will divide 
his time in working both in Chicago and 
New York, 





Feigenspan Brewery Appoints 
Young & Rubicam 


The Feigenspan Company, with brewer- 
ies in oa, 2 J., Albany, N. Y 
and New ~ nal Conn., has appointed 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., as advertising 
counsel. 


New Campbell-Ewald Officers 


Three executives of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit advertising 
agency, have been appointed vice-pres- 
idents. They are: J..L. Hardig, assistant 
general manager; L. T. Robinson, 4 
count executive, and J. R. Adams, 
count executive. 
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of playground associations, and 
other organizations concerned with 
child welfare. 

Early this year the company dec- 
cided that, despite the continued 
depressed condition of business, the 
time was ripe to establish the new 
product on a national basis. 

We went into national maga- 
zines, with monthly insertions, 
starting with half-pages, and re- 
inforcing the campaign with full 
pages in color. 

Simultaneously, we spread west- 
ward with our distribution—west 
from Chicago to the Pacific Coast. 
Our men covered territory in which 
our product never had been seen 
before. They made one swing 
over that vast western half of the 
country, and signed up distributor- 
ships; and today Bosco is being 
sold from coast to coast in ever- 
increasing volume. 

We have invoked no magi 
Rather, we have applied tested 
principles. In a highly competitive 
market—and a depressed market— 
our new product has forged ahead 
by dint of steady advertising and 
persistent salesmanship, based on a 
product that was right to start 
with, that was unique in its field, 
and that filled a definite consumer 
need. 


= 


Keim Elected Squibb 


Vice-President 

R. D. Keim, who first joined E. R 
Squibb & Sons in 1903 and who has 
been general sales manager since 191 
has been elected vice-president and di 
rector of sales. 

He is succeeded as general sales mat 
ager by Joseph C. Hearn. Mr. Hear 
has been sales manager of the Vitamin 
and Petrolatum Products Sales Divisio: 

Cummins, who has been assistant 
to the general sales manager, becomes 
sales manager of the Home Necessities 
Sales Division. 


A. E. Wright with Freitag 

A. E. Wright, formerly with Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago, on accounts and copy, 
has joined the Chicago office of the 
Freitag Advertising Agency as sales 
service manager. 


Fada Radio to United 


The advertising account of the Fada 
Radio & Electric Corporation, Long 
— City, N. Y., is now being handled 

the United Advertising Agency, Inc., 

New York. 
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*xBULKE-A-TEER—one who promotes just bulk or size, 
completely ignoring functional merit and intrinsic worth. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
- Chicago's Creat Home Veewspparper 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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it cant be done! 


Such a bungling adventure, even photographically, shocks the 
imagination and pains one’s sense of fitness. “Of course, no 
man with boxing gloves on could possibly play a fiddle!” 
. . » And yet, expressed in terms of dollars, exactly the same 
thing is attempted in the case of every advertiser who buys 
bloated BULK-A-TEER * circulation. 


» - ~~ 


The circulation of The Chicago Daily News is agile and dexter- 
ous and gives you just the right touch when it comes to pulling 
the sweet music of the cash register out of the Chicago market. 
The result is neither sharp nor flat . . . exactly in pitch. 


Here you have over 400,000 volunteer homes, reading their 
chosen newspaper habitually and believingly . . . volunteer 
loyalists, mind you, all of them! .. . sot conscripts! This 
circulation of The Chicago Daily News is the spontaneous 
response of the people to the editorial character and the content 
of the paper itself. It is in no sense coerced. It is in no sense 
artificially enticed. 

— » _ 
When, if ever, general economic conditions and the changing 
character of the Chicago market make it advisable for The 
Chicago Daily News to have more circulation, The Chicago 
Daily News will have more circulation. But it will never be 
done at the expense of the advertiser. 
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j.xclusive Offering: 
(642,000 Latch-Keys 


- symbols of unhindered entry into the homes of 
42,000 New York families . . . a vast army of typically 
American men and women who differ in most of their 
astes and resources, yet are unanimous in one great 
preference ... the NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL. 

ey conclusively prove this preference, year in, year 
put, by their outstanding response to its editorial fea- 
ures and to the merchandise offered in its columns. 
‘ot only does the JOURNAL offer to you, each evening of 
he week, the largest number of latch-keys to New York 
homes, it also assures a fair reading of your advertising 
. . for it is with ample justification that the JOURNAL 
s called New York’s BEST READ evening paper. 





vq Ax el PS 5 : 
sad TTIS Sj 
7 VaR as: ; 
New York’s BEST READ Evening Paper 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Increase in Baltimore Postal Receipts 
Nearly Double Average for Fifty Cities 


In the Main Corridor of the New 
Baltimore Post Office 


THE 
SUNPAPERS 
in May 


Daily (M & E) 
273,192 
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Pegasus in a Collar 


How Fantasy and Drama, Harnessed to Industrial Advertising, May Lift 
It Above the Commonplace 


By Ellsworth Biggs 


I RECALL a lively session of the 
Technical Publicity Association 
of New York at which the discus- 
sion swirled around the question: 
Is an architect a person? 

Of course, the architect was a 
symbol. He stood for the indus- 
trial buyer. And was such a per- 
son human? 

For upward of two hours, the 
T. P. A. mauled that question 
around and had quite a lot of fun. 

A solemn gentleman said: “The 
technical man is not to be swayed 
by mob psychology. He’s not to 
be taken in by tricks and ballyhoo.” 
Advertising directed at the techni- 
cal man, said this somber person, 
ought to be pretty sober stuff. 

There were others who found 
solace in the premise that when an 
architect sits down at his drawing 
board, his eye-shade and his slide 
rule do not transform him, neces- 
sarily, into a robot. 

And yet—“In our shop,” said 
one advertiser-to-industry, “we're 
often puzzled and worried about 
motif. As to a given message, 
we're never quite sure whether we 
ought to dress it up in fancy 
pants.” 

“But wouldn’t that,” asked the 
solemn gentleman, seemingly hedg- 
ing a little from his original 
position, “wouldn’t that depend 
upon the message? If it harmo- 
nizes with fancy pants, then fancy 
pants it ought to have.” 

Apparently, there’s more in the 
problem than can be answered by 
hunch. Perhaps there enters here 
what Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in 
his delightful talks, called a 
“capital difficulty” of expression— 
the difficulty of fitting language to 
the idea. Thus, as Sir Arthur saw 
it, a prosaic concept, forced into 
the form of verse, inevitably de- 
generates into doggerel. 

“My words,” lamented Hamlet, 
in words that, although slightly 
befogged by paradox, yet conveyed 
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the idea, “my words fly up, my 
thoughts remain below; words 
without thought never to Heaven 


Quiller-Couch agreed with Ham- 
let; and I agree with Quiller- 
Couch—which ought to make the 
thing just about unanimous. The 
task is difficult. But I know that 
each of them would agree, also, 
that it’s worth trying. It’s worth 
trying even in business-paper copy. 
Or perhaps I ought to say espe- 
cially. 

Furthermore, it’s being done; 
and to these ad-wise eyes that have 
scanned many an advertisement, 
and read between its lines to spy 
out purposes and methods, it seems 
that many a current effort to lift 
industrial advertising above the 
level of pedestrianism is not wholly 
unsuccessful. 


Something 
That Moves 


The basic thought may be about 
pipe, or concrete, or cotton yarn. 
But somewhere in that thought 
there is a germ of a thing that 
moves. It’s potential. It is energy 
that can be harnessed. If I may be 
indulged a fantasy before an audi- 
ence in which there probably are 
individuals to whom a fantasy is 
practically useless because you 
can’t cut a thread on it or heat it 
and beat it into the shape of a rivet 
—if I may be indulged a fantasy, 
that germ of potentiality is a little 
horse, with wings on its heels. 

Sometimes, to be sure, he’s a big 
horse. But he needn’t always be a 
Percheron to pull a page out of 
the mud. 

There is a winged horse in the 
current, business-paper campaign 
of the Viscose Company for 
Crown Rayon Yarns. In fact, 
there’s a team. One of the sprightly 
steeds lends his lift to the head- 
lines. 

A page of copy before me is 
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headed: “You Might Even Call 
Them Contented Crumbs!” The 
copy explains: “The ‘crumb’ is 
rayon yarn in a very early stage, 
while it’s still soft, white pulp, in 
fact. You can run your hands 
through this light, fine, feathery 
mass and imagine the caressing feel 
of the finished Crown Brand 
Rayon Yarn. 

“And we've found that this 
crumb responds gratefully to care- 
ful handling. It is seasoned, for 
instance, in dust-proof rooms, 
where the air is washed ‘country- 
clean’ and regulated to within %4 
degree Fahrenheit the year around, 
an atmosphere refreshingly cool in 
summer and just as comfortable 
in winter... .” 

The other Viscose horse is the 
one that has pulled out of the 
Rayon business the thought of call- 
ing the Viscose research work 
“Our Room for Improvement.” 

Here’s another headline, also 
addressed to the textile industry, 
but this one in behalf of New 
Departure Ball Bearings. It reads: 
“When your industry becomes fully 
aware of the facts—it will be the 
second-largest user of ball bear- 
ings.” 

It was a winged horse—a sense 
of the poetic, plus an appreciation 
of the dramatic—that lifted into 
existence the current consumer- 
and-business-paper campaign for 
Nicholson files. 

For copy material, Nicholson 
went down under the sea, and aloft 
in an airplane, and up a telephone 
pole and down into a caisson, and 
into a steel mill and into the cab 
of a locomotive. 

Dramatizing 
a Phrase 

Nicholson found men to whom 
“taking punishment is part of the 
job” and, with that phrase, drama- 
tized each of those men and linked 
him with Nicholson files, to which 
taking punishment is part of the 
job, also. 

And here’s an interesting, inci- 
dental sidelight. In dealer-paper 
space, this advertiser is “selling” 
the consumer campaign to dealers 
by a process of reason-why analy- 
sis. Thus, in a current, dealer-pa- 
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per spread, on one page appears a 
reproduction of a consumer page 
and upon the facing page, this 
copy: 

“Have you noticed how some 
men have the knack of getting peo- 
ple to agree with them instantly? 
Put them down for good salesmen, 
no matter who they are. 

“Then apply this rule to adver- 
tisements. A successful advertise- 
ment must get the reader instantly 
to agree with its headline. 

“Now notice how this rule is ap- 
plied to national advertising now 
busy selling Nicholson files. Not 
one reader in millions (and there 
are actual millions reading our ad- 
vertising) will fail to agree that 
taking punishment is part of the 
telephone lineman’s work. .. .” 


Rescued from 
the Commonplace 


Pegasus, with a collar on—hame- 
straps and all—pulled out of the 
commonplace a headline and a copy 
theme for Quisset. The headline 
reads: 

“If the yarn you use is some 
mill’s stepchild. . . .” 

And the copy proceeds in this 
manner : 

“In many mills, special yarns 
have a hard life. They suffer 
neglect. Production is glossed 
over. Staples are favorites—spe- 
cials are stepchildren. 

“Quisset plays no favorites. True, 
it often requires special knowledge 
and special equipment to produce 
yarns for thread, shoe fabrics, elec- 
trical insulation, plush and drapery 
and for other unusual fabrics. But 
Quisset has the equipment. Quisset 
has the skill. . . .” 

It was Pegasus, too, stepping in 
metrical tread, that pulled out of 
the instrument business this head- 
line for Taylor: 

“Chocolates for Sweethearts or 
Blankets for Babies.” 

The copy: 

“What have they in common? 
One thing. The exact control of 
temperature within definite limits 
is essential for making the finest 
candy and the warmest blankets, 
for producing most economically 
the highest quality of any product. 
And accurate, rugged Taylor In- 
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struments supply this control in 
every industry... .” 

Here’s an advertisement on ele- 
vators. It is addressed to the ex- 
ecutives of retail stores. 

The illustration is the head of an 
attractive woman. The headline 
asks: 

“How much of her allowance is 
yours ?” 

The copy answers: 

“She must feed and clothe her 
family on a greatly reduced allow- 
nce. Every concern is clamoring 
for her money. How much of it 
will go to you? 

“We know something that will 
have a bearing in how much she'll 
spend with you. The transportation 
facilities in your store. This is so 
because she must buy for herself, 
her husband, her children. The 
merchandise she needs is in differ- 
ent departments and on different 
floors. If it takes too much time 
and energy to get to these various 
departments, you’re bound to lose 
sales. 

“We can help you with this prob- 
lem of store transportation. Our 
free traffic survey will tell you 
exactly what is needed (if any- 
thing) to open the roads to your 
upper floors... .” 


The Story Behind a 
Special Centrifugal 


Says a headline on a page for 
the American Tool & Machine 
Company : 

“From a piece of brown paper 
we built a machine.” 

The copy relates: 

“From a desk drawer, the super- 
intendent of a large chemical plant 
pulled a sheet of brown paper, un- 
folded it and showed several crude 
drawings to an A T & M engineer 
—ideas for a special centrifugal to 
handle a highly corrosive material. 

“Could such a machine be built? 
Would it stand up under heavy 
production schedules? Could dan- 
gerous fumes be prevented from 
escaping and injuring the opera- 
tors and the surrounding equip- 
ment ? 

“Back in Boston, A T & M en- 
gineers studied the rough sketches 
and the process. In less than three 
weeks, the superintendent had be- 
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fore him the design of a centrif- 
ugal that would accomplish the 
results, would be built entirely of 
special metal to resist corrosion, 
and would be fume-proof through- 
out. Approved, the pilot machine 
was delivered in six weeks, and 
more machines are to follow. . . .” 


A Short But 
Imaginative Headline 


A half-page for Cyclone Fence 
presents the headline: 

“A $3,000 Nap.” 

The illustration: A watchman, 
snoozing on a bench against a fac- 
tory wall. Behind him come creep- 
ing two armed thugs. 

The copy reads: 

“Honest, trustworthy, was this 
watchman’s record—yet the ‘human 
element’ took a costly toll—just as 
it does in hundreds of other 
similar instances. 

“Remember that your own plant 
is not inviolate. That where the 
boundary lines are unprotected, 
trespassers, thieves, and malicious 
intruders may enter at will—tools 
and valuable material can be re- 
moved with but little effort. 

“Fortunately, the problem, though 
serious, is easily solved. Depend- 
able Cyclone Fence can be rapidly 
and effectively installed. .. .” 

A headline in a paper that goes 
to grocers challenges: 

“Mr. Fan Buyer—Would you 
talk to this man. . . for $49.02?” 

The man, full-height and _ sil- 
houetted, looks like a salesman. It 
turns out that he is; for the copy 
explains: 

“The G-E Fan Installation Ex- 
pert is an experienced money saver 
for people who buy electric fans. 
And his service costs absolutely 
nothing. 

“Here’s an example of how he 
saves money for fan buyers. The 
facts are taken right from our files. 

“The manager of a certain es- 
tablishment was about to buy and 
install a quantity of electric fans 
of certain types and sizes at a cost 
of $159.60. The G-E Fan Installa- 
tion Expert was consulted. He 
studied the floor plan, weighed 
every other important factor, and 
recommended the correct types and 
sizes of fans—properly placed. The 
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results: fewer fans—perfect ven- 
tilation—and the fan buyer saved 
$49.02! ...” 

I have touched only a few of the 
high-spots. In the mountain range 
of outstanding industrial advertis- 
ing, there are others. 

And how they all stand out! 

I may be wrong. But I strongly 
surmise that that fellow who wears 


+ 
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an eye-shade and makes mathe- 
matical magic with his logarithms 
and his slide rule, or even the fel- 
low who buys elevators and fans 
and heating plants for retail stores, 
does enjoy raising his eyes, oc- 
casionally, to the heights. For the 
most technical, the toughest, the 
hardest-bitten of men, must get 
pretty doggoned sick of desert. 


+ 


W. H. Simpson Dies 


ILLIAM HASKELL 

SIMPSON, known through- 
out his field as the dean of the rail- 
way advertising agents, both in 
point of service and in spirit, died 
at Chicago last week. For thirty- 
one of his fifty-one years of ser- 
vice with the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway System he was 
in charge of advertising. 

Mr. Simpson joined the Santa 
Fe at Topeka in July, 1881, as a 
clerk. Four years later he was 
transferred to Chicago, entering 
the advertising end of the business. 
He became general advertising 
agent in 1900. He was appointed 
assistant general passenger agent 
in 1918, a position he held until 
death, and in that capacity con- 
tinued in general charge of system 
advertising. 

During the World War, when 
the railroads were operated by the 
Government, he gained distinction 
as chairman of the advertising 
committee for the Western rail- 
roads. He served also as a member 
of the national advertising com- 


. 
Advanced by Loose-Wiles 
The board of directors of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Company has announced 


the following executive promotions: 
Hanford Main, executive vice-president; 

Loose, vice-president in charge 
of production, and W. W. Wachtel, vice- 
president in charge of sales. 

Mr. Main has been with the company 
since 1910, becoming sales manager of 
the St. Louis bakery in 1915. He was 
made a vice-president in 1931. 

Mr. , with the company since 
1908, has been manager of the general 
manufacturing department since 1921. 

Mr. Wachtel joined the company in 
1910. He was appointed advertising 
manager in 1920, holding this position 
until 1931 when the general sales de- 
partment was organized of which he has 
since been manager. 


mittee and had much to do witl 
the development of railroad adver 
tising policies during that period. 

As one of the first railway ad- 
vertising men, Mr. Simpson was 
beloved of all others in his field 
and they always looked to him for 
counsel in matters of mutual con- 
cern. This was especially true in 
the activities of the American As- 
sociation of Railway Advertising 
Agents, of which he was a charter 
member and for many years vice- 
president and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

He maintained also a deep inter- 
est in the advertising business as a 
whole. He was a founder of the old 
Chicago Advertising Club and a 
member of the executive board of 
the Chicago Advertising Council 
since 1917. 

Though old in years, Mr. Simp- 
son was notably young and alert in 
his point of view. He continued 
active in the service of the Santa 
Fe, and in outside advertising in- 
terests as well, until death, which 
came at the age of seventy-five. 

+ 
B. T. Church Joins Whitlock 


Basil T. Church, for seven years Chi 
cago manager of the Capper Publications 
has left to become an _ executive oi 
Whitlock & Company, Chicago, direct 
circulation representatives of publishers 
He has been with the Capper organiza 
tion for the last thirteen years. 

Harry M. Breneisa, a member of the 
Chicago sales staff for the last eight 
years, is the new Chicago manager oi 
the Capper Publications. 


Two Squibb Products to Ayer 


E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, have 
appointed N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., to 
direct the advertising of Squibb Liquid 
Petrolatum and Squibb Aspirin. 





17% Increase 
in 


Employment 


In the period of March 1st to 
May 31st, 1933, employment 
in Indianapolis has increased 
17 percent. . . Almost every 
increase in the demand for in- 
dustrial products . . . the rises 
of prices of farm products . . . 
adds to the buying power of 
the Indianapolis Radius . . . 
because it is a BALANCED 
market. Diversification of agri- 
culture and industry give it 
stability ... and the ability 
to quickly benefit from any 
upward trend. 


This market can be sold 
NOW .. . profitably, eco- 


nomically ... through 
ONE newspaper. . . The 
Indianapolis News. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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THE HONEYMOON ¢ 
WHEN THE BRIDHE‘ 
TO BUY— 


The honeymoon is over, relays Winchell, wher 
he starts kissing her with his eyes open. It en¢ 
long before that, Walter. The bride’s first shop ) 
ping tour sounds the knell of love’s youn 

dream, as far as two getting by as cheaply 3 buying 
one is concerned. uggie: 
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The groom’s eyes may still close in ecstasg.j.. 
when he kisses her, but they pop open whe... .im 
the bills come in. If he’s the stuff good cus hicag 
tomers are made of, he settles a little deepe hicag 
in the harness so he can settle up a little easie 
on the tenth of the month following purcha 
—and a market is sweetened by a family on th 
climb. 








There’s no richer source of sales than a young / \ 
family, growing in size and needs and incomé 
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buggies, clothing and cars. The more of such 
amilies you reach, the more certain are your 
ales. In Chicago, you are surest of reaching a 
maximum proportion of such families in the 
hicago American, because it is the younger 
feepe hicago family’s preferred evening paper. 
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When the Convention-Planner 
Turns Dramatist 


Dramatized Messages Are Effective; but Play-Writing Is an Art 
to Be Mastered 


Detroit, MicHIGAN 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


We are considering plans for a con- 
vention of our sales representatives this 
summer. From time to time you have 
published articles on convention pro- 
grams. We are particularly interested in 
dramatic presentations, and we shall con- 
sider it a great favor if you will send 
the writer a list of articles that you have 
published on this subject. Our plans 
are still tentative; and if you consider 
this inquiry of sufficient general interest 
to publish it, we request that our name 
be omitted. 


O doubt, thanks to a better 

feeling throughout industry— 
a feeling that business is on the 
upgrade and that enterprises ought 
to acquire momentum in order to 
move forward with the general 
trend—there will be more talk 
about sales conventions this year 
than there was last year. Perhaps 
there will be more conventions. 

No doubt, too, many a conven- 
tion program will be dramatized; 
and some of the dramatizations 
will be well done, and some not so 
well. 

Experience has demonstrated that 
dramatization is effective. For most 
of the subjects that are presented 
on convention programs, dramatiza- 
tion is far more effective than 
oratory. 

But, by the law of compensation, 
dramatization, effective as it is, im- 
poses certain demands. If it is at- 
tempted at all, it must be done 
skilfully ; and skilful execution de- 
mands intelligent, painstaking prep- 
aration. 

Of course, the first step is the 
writing. The writing ought to be 
delegated to a man who is (1) 
articulate, and (2) informed about 
the elements of drama. To him 
ought to be handed the message or 
the messages to be conveyed. 

If the writing man has written 
drama or fiction, and if he will 
apply the principles he has learned, 
he can turn out a workmanlike job. 
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If he never has tackled drama, it 
will be well for him to bone up a 
bit on play-structure. At almost 
any public library he can find help- 
ful literature. 

His material he can frame in one 
of two ways. He may convert 
into dialog—as, for instance, a 
dialog between a salesman and a 
prospect. That treatment is more 
effective than a speech or a paper 
would be. But straight dialog, with- 
out plot or climax—and often it is 
presented without even a flash of 
humor—is pretty flat stuff. 

The other method, more difficult 
but far more powerful, is truly to 
dramatize. This method calls for 
plot and climax and, perhaps, dé 
nouement. 

Formidable as it may sound, plot 
structure is not a problem insur- 
mountable. Let the playwright re- 
member one rule, one law. This: 

The essence of drama is conflict. 

Drama is a collision of forces— 
that and the ensuing struggle and 
the ultimate victory, or defeat. 
There is his foundation, and more 
It is a blueprint for his whole task 

If he works with care, he will 
apply to his job certain expedients 
and devices of craftsmanship. He 
will not forget that interest is sus 
tained by suspense; and suspense 
he will write into his lines and 
incorporate into his “business.” H« 
will not forget that coming events 
need foreshadowing; and into his 
lines he will drop a hint, here and 
there, of what is likely to happen 
later. 


The Importance 
of Unity 


He will remember unity; and 
ruthlessly he will cast out every 
line, however striking it may sound 
or however well he or someone else 
may like it, that does not carry 
forward the development of his 
plot. 

He will deal, 


carefully, with 
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dialog. The speeches of his char- 
acters will sound natural. They 
will say “don’t” instead of “do not” 

| “doesn’t” instead of “does not.” 
They will vitalize their talk with 
idiom, 

Humor? Indeed! Even in a se- 
rious presentation it serves more 
than one useful purpose. But— 

rhe playwright will make sure 
(1) that his humor really is funny 
and (2) that it belongs where he 
puts it. 

In the course of his work, the 
playwright will find it wise to 
confer, occasionally, with the man 
or men whose ideas he is trying to 
dramatize. He will read his lines 
to them to make sure that the ideas 
are clear. He will avail himself of 
the opportunity of trying out his 
work upon men who haven’t heard 
it before, or even heard about it. 

\nd then, having picked his cast, 
he will go into rehearsal. If he is 
wise, he will start his rehearsals 
weeks, if possible, before his show 
is to go on. He will rehearse morn- 
ing, noon, and night. 

As quickly as possible, he will 
herd his actors upon the stage on 
which they are to perform; and he 
will send them through their en- 
trances and exits and their bits of 
“business” before—if necessary— 
they have learned their parts. 

He will say to them, “At first 
while you’re rehearsing, carry your 
scripts in your hands and read your 
lines. That will help you to learn. 
But meanwhile, whenever you get 
a spare minute and wherever you 
are, study. If you find speeches that 
bother you, try writing them out 
with a pencil. Write them over and 
over. It’s an old trick, and it works.” 

His actors really learn. Even the 
most bashful of amateurs become 
letter-perfect. 

But if he’s wise, the playwright- 
director will keep right on rehears- 
ing. He rehearses until his actors 
become almost automatic. He re- 


K. §,. Gordon with Alcorn 


Kenneth S. Gordon has joined the 
staff of the Chicago office of the Frank- 
lin P, Alcorn Company, publishers’ rep- 
resentative. He was formerly with Alcorn 
as vice-president and Western manager. 
During the last year he has been with 
the John Budd Company at Chicago. 
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hearses until, although they’re not 
conscious of the process, each of 
his actors learns, not only his own 
lines, but the lines of everybody 
else. Aud thus the playwright- 
director guards against a bog-down 
that might result if someone should 
fail to pass a cue. 

Along toward the end of the 
process of polishing off, he re- 
hearses his people before audiences. 
Thus he, and they, are enabled to 
measure reactions. They know, for 
example, where the laughs will 
come ; and hence they know at what 
places to pause, momentarily. They 
learn that if a character picks up a 
line too quickly after a laugh, the 
line is lost unless the character 
waits until the house is wholly 
quiet, and then repeats it. 

If some of his characters are to 
be in costume, and most definitely 
so if some of them are to be in 
make-up, the playwright-director 
stages, at the end, a dress rehearsal. 

In advance of it, he says to his 
cast: “This performance is to be 
perfect. It’s to be exactly like what 
you are going to do before the con- 
vention tomorrow afternoon. All 
right! Lights! Curtain! Take it 
away !” 

And tomorrow afternoon, the 
playwright-director, back-stage, no- 
tices with surprise that his palms 
are wet with sweat. From the 
wings, he sees that traveler part 
again. He hears an actor speak. He 
hears the dialog begin. He hears 
his plot unfold. Speech after 
speech—enunciation clear—inflec- 
tion perfect. Interest sweeping for- 
ward: The climax! The tag-line! 
Applause, out front! 

“C-curtain!” he whispers to his 
stage manager. And then he bounds 
out upon the stage behind that 
traveler and gurgles, incoherently, 
and hugs his cast. The thing has 
gone over! 

Yes, it can be done —[Ed. Prinr- 
ers’ INK. 


+ 
Joins John W. Hunt Company 


Roy F. Irvin, formerly merchandising 
manager for Buckley, Dement & Com- 
pany, Chicago, and later head of his own 
organization in Los Angeles, has been 

ge — manager of the John 

Hunt Company, Los Angeles, adver- 
Wi 
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Busy Again 
In America’s 
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Ath Market 


Every index points upward in Detroit. Automo- 

Se weepile production is the highest since June, 1931. Used 
seemeear Sales have also shown upward trends for 11 suc- 
"wameessive weeks. Electrical output reported by the 
“@ypectroit Edison Company shows an increase of 2,- 
600,000 kilowatts over the same week of last year. 
gameepectroit is busy again. People are buying and are 
aay, wtocking up to beat higher prices. If your product 
‘¢ s not advertised in this great market of over 

77 aem 500,000 people you’re missing one of the great op- 
me Portunities of a decade both to sell goods now and 

9 entrench yourself for future business. 


Concentrated Circulation 
Sells Goods 


% of The News’ Sunday and 95% of its weekday circula- 
on is concentrated in the local trading area—the area of 
irect influence and sales. Here live 48% of Michigan’s pop- 
ation and here The News has 45,000 more Sunday and 
8,000 more weekday circulation than any other Detroit 
ewspaper. 


he Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
EW YORK CHICAGO 


A. KLEIN, INC., 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan 








This Combination Betters Boom 
Time Sales Records 


Planned So Dealers Cannot Split It, Fool-Proof Package Does a 
Sampling Job 


Dsta Supplied and Article Approved 


By Ralph Aronson 


Vice-President, 


ALES of our current package 

of Bourjois face powder, per- 
fume and lipstick already have far 
exceeded the turnover of any com- 
bination offered by us in boom 
times—and, at present writing, the 
combination has two more weeks 
to run. 

This result, more optimistic than 
anticipated, is not entirely unex- 
pected. The combination was based 
on two important principles: 

1—The lipstick and perfume were 

sample offers. Samples were large 
enough to give women a real 
chance to try the products. Large 
enough to do this meant that 
feminine sense of values recognized 
that the deal really was a worth- 
while special offer. 
We have never over-stretched 
a deal. Our past performances 
have educated the trade to know 
that a special with us is a special 
for a definitely limited period. 

A good deal should never last 
any longer than ninety days. Be- 
yond this period a combination 
package takes on the aspects of a 
standard item. 

It may be hard to pull in a fast- 
moving package but it’s the best 
policy in the long run. Our policy 
of not overplaying a deal is an im- 
portant factor, I believe, in the 
success of our current offer which 
we will cut out after July 1, re- 
gardless of its popularity. 

A third reason for the heavy 
sale of our present offer has to do 
with the care we took to prevent 
its being broken up and the sam- 
ples sold separately. 

When we decided last fall to do 
something new for our face powder, 
we sought some plan with high 
consumer appeal which would at 
the same time serve as an intro- 
ductory yehicle for some of our 
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Bourjois, Inc. 


other products. Our decision to 
offer samples in conjunction with a 
standard-size box of powder hit 
on nothing new. 

In previous years, it has been 
customary practice in the industry 
to make such offers. Matters would 
perhaps go as planned were it not 
for the sharp tactics of some deal- 
ers who separate the combination, 
selling samples and powder indi- 
vidually, forcing more ethical deal- 
ers.to do likewise or else create 
a disastrous cut-price situation. 

Our struggle to get around thx 
difficulty led to the creation of a 
package on which we have made 
patent application. It was designed 
to meet our specifications for a 
fool-proof package. It is slightl) 
higher than our regular Bourjois 
box, high enough to include a sam- 
ple size of lipstick and one of 
perfume. 

When the box top is taken off, 
there still remains a supplementary 
cardboard lid, which has shaped 
cutouts to hold samples. 


Absence of Samples 
Will Be Noted 


If the box is broken open and 
the samples removed, their absence 
will be immediately noted. Before 
the powder can be used, it is neces- 
sary to break a Cellophane cover- 
ing which rests separately under 
the supplementary lid. To make the 
package even more rool-proof, we 
had printed on the Cellophane, 
and on the under side at that, so 
the printing could not be washed 
off, a statement that the perfume 
and lipstick were being given away 
with each package of powder. 

Any dealer who separated the 
contents was thus made to answer 
to his customer. Any tampering 
with the box meant that the dealer 
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would be stuck with the mutilated 
package. 

This insurance that consumers 
would get our deal as we planned 
they should, I believe, is largely 
responsible for our selling double 
the number of packages we sold 
in any other deal. 

A change in distribution policy 
also made its contribution to this 
sales record. Up until the introduc- 
tion of the package we have al- 
ways sold retailers direct through 
our own salesmen. We had never 





asked wholesalers to do anything 
for us. They were either unable or 
unwilling to restrict the outlets to 
which they sold and we preferred 
to go along with our direct sales 
policy rather than jeopardize the 
maintenance of prices which would 
assure a profit benefit to dealers. 

Of recent months, wholesalers 
have come to us and said that they 
were now in a position to do a good 
job of distribution and to see that 
our merchandise would not find its 
way into the hands of what I term 
“illegitimate” and cut-rate channels. 

On this package we permitted 
wholesalers to sell retailers at the 
same price as our salesmen whereas 
before and even now on our other 
items wholesalers have to sell at 
7% per cent over the list price. 
This is done so that our salesmen 
can preserve their entree into our 
accounts. 

So far, I am glad to say, our 
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new arrangement is working out 
satisfactorily and wholesalers are 
seeing to it that our merchandise 
does not get into undesirable 
channels. 

In tune with the trend of making 
merchandise available at prices 
which consumers can afford or are 
more willing to pay, we are bring- 
ing out our Barbara Gould creams 
in 50-cent tubes. These previously 
sold in jars, priced to sell at $1.10. 

special deal, the “Economy 
Package” will make available mer- 
chandise consisting of four tubes 
with special sizes of Barbara Gould 
skin freshener and hand lotion, all 
worth $3.24 for $2.00. 

With this package and at this 
price women will be able to get 
their requirements for complete 
beauty treatments. 

It is the exceptional woman these 
days, even where her personal ap- 
pearance is concerned, who does 
not look at a dollar bill twice be- 
fore she spends it. Many would 
rather pay 50 cents twice than $1 
once. 

Our tube products will widen 
the market bringing our product 
within the reach of those who pre- 
viously could not afford it. To 
those economically minded who can 
afford to pay the $1.10 but who 
won't take a chance until they 
know what they’ll get, the 50-cent 
tube will make an appeal as a 
trial package. 





Shaped cutouts for holding the samples help make this package fool-proof 








Faniocken . on 
for Brewing “ 
BICARBONATE OF SODA|»=« 


to th 
| Liber 
N 1791, a French chemist named Le Blanc found sist! 


the secret of making sodium carbonate from common 


salt. For the first time, it became possible to produce 
alkali cheaply, in commercial quantities. 
Thrilled, the discoverer put his life’s savings into 
x 


the construction of a manufacturing plant. 

But hands soon to be bathed in a royal family’s 
blood were raised in conservative disapproval. The Com- 
mittee on Public Safety investigated. It condemned the ff 1 know 


service 


large scale production of sodium carbonate as pernicious § *3;,.;, 


to the welfare of society. It confiscated Le Blanc’s f __— 
establishment and the first fruits of his efforts. 

Le Blanc, himself, broken by his misfortune, finally 
was granted asylum in the government poorhouse. 
There, unable to face the obstinacy of the world, he took J p,.,... 
his own life. a 

HE 
to be ex 
Yer, Le Blanc’s discovery did not die. The inter- a 
national alkali industry has survived revolutions, poor- 
houses and suicides. Probably every reader of this page 
has baking soda in his kitchen and bicarbonate in his 
bathroom. 

It is that very persistency of young, liberal, aggres- 
sive thinking that guarantees that the world will con- 





tinue to go on. 
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In the age-old conflict between flint-and-steel and 
matches, wooden ships and iron, brooms and vacuum 
cleaners, tradition-for-tradition’s-sake eventually yields 
to the youthful concept that knows no tradition. 


Because Liberty magazine is published by such a 
youthful generation . . . because it is editorially devoted 
to the liberal-thinking viewpoint in our population .. . 
Liberty is, we believe, rooted deeply in the most irre- 
sistible current of the life of the nation. 





Hon. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


U. S. CONGRESSMAN FROM OHIO 
CoNGRESSMAN YOUNG WRITES TO LIBERTY: 


“c 
Some very important articles have been printed in your 
magazine, and your editorials are always exceedingly well 
worth reading. It is my opinion that there is a great field 
. for a liberal weekly selling at the low price of Liberty. 
I know of no magazine with the opportunity to perform real and needed public 
service that is afforded you by the continuance and expansion of your present 
editorial policy. More power to you.” 





ELLSWORTH FARIS, Px.D. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 
Editor, American Journal of Sociology 


ProressorR FARIS WRITES TO LIBERTY 


cory = 2 * 
[uere is no question of the influence and importance 
to be exerted by an aggressive liberal magazine that can be 


widely read.” 











NORMAN B. BARR, D.D. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Pastor, Olivet Institute Church, Chicago. Author: A Catechism of the Church; 
Plain Talks to Young Folk; The Gospel For An Age of Anarchy 


Dr. Barr writes To LIBERTY: 


«“ 
Your plans are worthy and promise success. If I am not 

mistaken, we are entering on an era when liberalism will be 

more powerful than at any other time in our history.” 














Why Not Abolish the Cash 
Discount? 


Advertisers Are Not in Banking Business—So Reduce Cost of Space 
2 Per Cent 


By J. H. Eydeler 


HIS article deals primarily 

with cash discounts allowed the 
advertising agency by publishers, 
providing that payment for the pur- 
chase of space in their publication 
is made to them on discount date 
and in no way affects discounts on 
negotiable instruments, such as 
notes, drafts or acceptances used in 
the ordinary conduct of their busi- 
ness. 

While this prehistoric practice 
still continues in the publishing 
business, it is, however, also very 
prominent in other business enter- 
prises; therefore, while I advocate 
elimination of cash discounts in 
one field of endeavor, I also recom- 
mend abolition of the entire system 
as a whole. 

A cash discount is to deduct as 
a portion of an amount owing, to 
make allowance of or to buy for 
less than face value, the difference 
going to the purchaser. 

Failing to take advantage of or 
the inability to pay on discount date 
automatically becomes a burden to 
the buyer, thus consumer pays a 
higher price. 

A cash discount which is allowed 
the advertising agency by the pub- 
lisher is passed on by the agency to 
the advertiser or client. 

In the first place, the publisher 
deals direct with the agencies by 
granting them credit recognition, 
accepting their contracts and inser- 
tion orders; secondly, the publisher 
looks to the agency for payment 
of their bills and not the adver- 
tiser, nevertheless the discount is 
given with the understanding that 
it belongs to the advertiser as an 
inducement to him to pay within a 
stipulated time. 

It isn’t that the agency is mak- 
ing claim for the discount, so why 
the camouflage? Why not reduce 
the cost of linage by 2 per cent? 
After all, the advertiser is not in 
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the banking business looking to his 
income from cash discounts. 

Why inflate the advertising ap- 
propriation only to reduce the 
amount of anticipated expenditure 
by cash discounts at a later date? 
While this might seem to some in- 
significant for a given month, why 
not take the figures over a period 
of a year, or years? 

Let us assume that an advertiser 
spends, let us say, $1,000,000 for 
newspaper advertising; then let us 
further conclude that the maximum 
amount of cash discounts amounted 
to $15,000. Would it be proper to 
credit this amount to other income? 
No. The advertising expenditure 
would be $985,000 net. 

It is suggested to reduce the line 
rate to bring the appropriation up 
to $1,000,000 at the outset, the 
result being that the advertiser 
would spend the full amount antic- 
ipated and the newspaper would 
offer more linage. 


Already Figured in 
Cost of Selling 


A relatively small percentage of 
the buying public realizes that the 
so-called cash discount has already 
been figured in the cost of selling, 
and unless the purchaser avails 
himself of the discount he is pay- 
ing a higher price for his goods. 

Eliminate the cash discount prac- 
tice, thereby decreasing the cost of 
space, thus increasing sales at a 
reduced rate per line. 

Some advocates of the cash dis- 
count theory might say that if the 
cash discount was disposed of the 
purchaser might hold off indefi- 
nitely in making payment for the 
purchase of his goods. This would 
not be so if we had uniform ac- 
counting methods in all businesses, 
such as we have in the advertising 
agency field. 

Why do some publishers allow a 
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discount while others do not? The 
former figure the discount in the 
cost per line, while the latter do 
hot. 

Publishers should agree on a 
given payment date, say the 
fifteenth day of the month follow- 
ing insertion, instead of some call- 
ing for the tenth, twelfth, fifteenth, 
or the twentieth. This would 
eliminate quite a bit of. bookkeep- 
ing for the agency. 

lo abandon the discount would 
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also reduce the accounting for pub- 
lisher, agency and advertiser. 

The present procedure is for the 
advertiser to pay the ageticy on the 
tenth or the twelfth of the month 
following itisertion. The agency 
pays the publishers who demand 
payment on the tenth or twelfth 
and hold the balance until the 
fifteenth or twentieth. Doing away 
with the old practice will tend to 
speed up payments and help us find 
out the true cost of advertising. 


+ 


New Ivory Product 


L Age space is being used in 
New Hampshire newspaper 
advertising in what appears to be 
a test campaign introducing a 
new companion product to that well- 
established advertising standby, 
Ivory soap. The new product brings 
The Procter & Gamble Company 
into the shaving cream field. 
Thousands of men who, accord- 
ing to the copy, have asked P & G 
why it never made an Ivory Shav- 
ing Cream as a companion product 


David, Advertising Manager, 
Kansas City “Journal-Post” 


L. C. David has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Kansas City 
Journal-Post. He was, until advanced to 
this position, manager of sales promotion. 
He has been with the Journal-Post for 
the last nineteen years in various capaci- 
ties. 


. . 9 
Mann with “Home & Field 
Following the appointment of T. L. 

Masson, Jr., of the New York staff of 

Home & Field as New England manager 

of Home & Field and Town & Country, 

R. N. Mann has been added to the New 

York staff of Home & Field. Mr. Mann 

was formerly for five years with Better 

Homes and Gardens. 








Sanger Starts Own Service 

Alan Bridgman Sanger has started his 
own advertising counseling service at 
60 East 42nd Street, New York. He was 
formerly with the G. M. Basford Com- 
pany. 





“National Engineer” Appoints 
National Engineer, Chicago, has ap- 
pointed Herman Sonneborn as Eastern 
advertis: manager in charge of its 
New io 4 office, #351 Fifth Avenue. 


to Ivory soap, “the bath soap favor- 
ite of men everywhere,” won't 
have to ask any more, in Concord 
at least. 

Advertising offers, free, a trial 
size tube, good for seven shaves, 
with every full-size tube purchased 
before July 6. “If the trial tube,” 
the reader is told, “doesn’t give 
you the finest shave you've ever 
had, bring back the big tube in its 
unopened package. Your druggist 
will give you your money back.” 


<a 


Brewery Plans Campaign 

The Edw. B. Hittleman Brewery, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Goldenrod Certified 
Lager Beer, Edelbrau and Munch Beer, 
has appointed Fertig, Slavitt & Gaffney, 
Inc., New York, to direct its advertis- 
ing. Goldenrod will be the leader in a 
campaign including newspapers, radio 
and outdoor advertising totaling an ex- 
penditure of $450,000 for the current 
year. 





Joins “American Architect” 
T. W. Towler, formerly advertising 
manager of United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc., has been appointed East- 
ern advertising manager of American 
Architect, New York. He had also been 
with Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., and Cos 
mopolitan. 


Matteson Sells Agency Stock 


Jesse F. Matteson has sold his stock 
in the Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. He will 
continue to make his headquarters, when 
in Chicago, with the agency. 


Heads Newspaper Service 

A. M. Cohen is the new president and 
general manager of the National News. 
paper Enterprises, Inc., Dallas, Tex.. 
newspaper promotion work. 
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A BOOK-LENGTH NOVEL 
Printed complete 
in every issue 
Now Redbook adds a separate 
section to its regular features 
each month—a complete book- 
length novel—a $2.00 book- 
store value! The first to appear, 
printed full-length in the August 
issue, is ‘Tiger Island,’’ by 
Gouverneur Morris. A new, 
swift, — full - length 


novel each month. 
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ANNOUNCING 
an Innovation in 


Magazine Publishing 


Beginning with the August 
1933 issue of Redbook 


ERE is something radically 
new in general magazine 
publishing. 

Beginning with the August issue, 
every issue of Redbook, in addi- 
tion to its regular editorial fea- 
tures, will carry a full, book-length 
novel, printed complete in one 
issue. 

Redbook’s already popular fea- 
tures—serials, short stories, arti- 
cles, departments—will continue. 
But added to this, Redbook now 
offers new plus value. A complete 
book, bound in with the rest of the 
magazine—a new, exciting story 
each month, by a famous author, 
attractively presented on consecu- 
tive pages, easy to read. Bought in 
a bookstore, this feature alone 
would cost $2.00 or $2.50. 

The first full-length novel in the 
August issue of Redbook is “Tiger 
Island,” a thrilling adventure story 
by Gouverneur Morris. 

Consider what this means to the 


reader. A $2.00 bookstore value 


The new 
EDBOOK 


THE MAGAZINE 
PLUS A BOOK-LENGTH NOVEL 


added to the already attractive 
contents of Redbook each month. 
Does the reader get more for the 
same 25c? Will Redbook have a 
longer life on the living-room table? 
Will Redbook hold more interest 
for every member of the family? 
Will more people buy Redbook 
for its extra value? The answer 
is plain. 

Redbook has been consistently 
edited to appeal to both sexes 
equally. This new departure adds 
vigorous strength to its appeal. 
This new and greater interest in 
Redbook, this longer life, means a 
significant jump in the effective- 
ness of the advertising on its pages. 

Take advantage of the new Red- 
book. You can actually reach 
women and men in Redbook for 
30% less than it costs to reach 
women alone through one-sex 
media. 

Sell the family and you sell all. 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


THE SHADOW OF 
4 MAN STANDS ~ 
BEHIND EVERY 
WOMAN WHO BUYS 








Insurance Advertising—and No 
Sentiment 


[* current advertising in Amer- 
ican magazines, The Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada is 
keying its messages especially to 
men from 25 to 45 years old, whom 
it considers to be the youthful- 
minded group from which the 
greatest number of policyholders 
is drawn. 

The copy aims to convince and 
sell a man life insurance by drama- 
tizing it from the standpoint of his 
own advantage and satisfaction to- 
day rather than the fear of a dis- 
tant tomorrow. It speaks in human, 
conversational tone, without too 
much sentimentality. Men typical 
of the selected group, tell how they 
are their own fortune tellers, how 
they can look ahead twenty years, 
how they are leaving nothing to 
chance. 

At the same time, each advertise- 
ment carries important facts about 
the company’s financial stability and 
its sixty-eight years of experience 
Further, each advertisement carries 
a coupon to stimulate inquiries. 

These are being followed up, be- 
ing distributed by branch managers 
among agents who have been se- 
lected on the basis of their pro- 
ductive records. A supplementary 
direct-mail campaign, each month, 
concentrates on picked prospects 
who have been cultivated with pre- 
approach letters enclosing press 
proofs of the current magazines 
series. 

The accompanying advertisement 
shows how the theme is “today” 
rather than “tomorrow.” 


= 
Chicago Dotted Liners Golf 


Seventy-five members and guests of 
the Chicago Dotted Line Club of the 
Associated Business Papers participated 
in the club’s annual golf tournament 
which was held at Medinah Country 
Club last week. 

Don Heinly won the first low gross 
prize. Other low gross winners were, 
E. V. Perkins, R. H. Irvine, Ray Dean, 
and George Andrews. 

First low net went to W. B. Heaps; 
second to T. Eyler, and third to 
Clarence Morris. M. C. Robbins won 
the blind bogey draw. 
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Acquires Barrie’s Plant Food 

The rights to manufacture and sell 
Barrie’s Plant Food have been acquired 
by the Central Railway Signal Company, 
Inc., Newton, Mass., which resumed its 
manufacture and distribution at _ its 
Eastern plant at Needham Heights, Mass 
The product will be distributed under the 
original company name, Barrie Labora- 
tories, Inc., and the new address will be 
272 Center Street, Newton. 

Radio, class magazines and business 
papers will be used. 

Wood, Putnam & Wood, Boston, wil! 
direct the advertising. 
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How Plymouth Picks Its Salesmen 


They Must Want to Sell, Be Able to Talk Convincingly, and Show They 
Know What Work Means 


By H. G. Moock 


General Sales Manager, Plymouth Motor Corporation 


T has been my experience to note 

that the selection of salesmen 
who can successfully make money 
for themselves and the corporation 
is always a job fraught with con- 
siderable danger of too much de- 
pendence being placed on guess- 
work. 

Many executives have theoreti- 
cally and scientifically expressed 
means of qualifying certain types 
of salesmen ranging from their 
complexion to the bumps on their 
heads but, after all, the use of 
these theoretical means is _bene- 
ficial only in a limited degree, 
perhaps in detecting minor qualifi- 
cations which in the final analysis, 
are not of great consequence. 

We insist on three qualifications 
in men we employ and the pre- 
dominating requisite is enthusiasm 
and aptitude for selling—i.e.—they 
must want to sell more than any- 
thing else. 

Second, the salesman must pos- 
sess ability to express his thoughts 
in a convincing and _ intelligent 
manner. 

Third, he must know the mean- 
ing of industry. 

One can easily detect the impor- 
tant qualifications in the initial in- 
terview with the applicant. One 
thing is always certain and that 
is, the selling presentation offered 
by the applicant on his first con- 
tact for a job, which is the best 
his ability can create. 

His first contact is for the pur- 
pose of selling his services and if 
he is successful in convincing you 
that he is the man for the job, it 
is obvious that he can be trained 


+ 


Insurance Campaign Planned 
The Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany, San Francisco, heading a group 
of Western fire, marine and casualty 
companies, has appointed Edwin P. 
Gerth & Company, San Francisco, to 
handle its advertising account. A cam- 
paign, to appear in fifty daily news- 
papers in California, starts this month. 
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to present your merchandise in the 
same intelligent and convincing 
manner. 

Obviously, it is necessary to in- 
vestigate his previous connections— 
not tor the purpose of determining 
whether or not he was a successful 
salesman but more for the verifica- 
tion of his integrity, loyalty and 
personal habits. 

During the last several years, I 
have employed several hundreds of 
sales representatives. I have learned 
that by devoting several weeks to 
training the salespeople in the pro- 
cedures and policies of the corpora- 
tion, the difference between the job 
and the work, the mortality has 
been very low. This can be attrib- 
uted largely to the type of train- 
ing the men have received rather 
than the excellent qualifications 
they may appear to possess at the 
time they were employed. 

This initial training is constantly 
augmented by close supervision and 
extension of training in continuous 
correspondence and personal field 
contacts in actually calling on the 
trade with the men. 

The average selling man can be 
trained to do an excellent job. Lack 
of understanding, due to improper 
or no training on the part of men 
sent out into the field to do the 
right sort of a job, is most always 
the basic cause of failure. 

We attribute our success in em- 
ploying good salesmen to the selec- 
tion of good men of unquestionable 
character with salesman qualifica- 
tions, and to developing them along 
the lines the particular type of 
work requires. 


> 
With San Francisco Agency 


Covington Janin, financial writer, and 
J. Malcolm Dewees have joined the staff 
of D’Evelyn & Wadsworth, Inc., San 
Francisco advertising agency. Mr. De- 
wees, who omes production manager, 
succeeds Fred Fischer who has joined 
the Westco Advertising Agency, of that 
city. 
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= HINESE 
legend records 
that the virtues of 
tea were discov- 
ered by Emperor 
Chinnung in 2737 
B. C. Yet not until more than 
four thousand years later was 
tea brought to England. Even 
then its prohibitive cost of $30 
to $50 a pound made it a lux- 
ury of royalty. 


Then a tea advertisement — 
one of the first advertisements 
ever run on a product other 
than books and remedies — ap- 
peared in Mercurius Politicus, 
September, 1658. It read: 

“That excellent and by all 

Physitians approved China Drink, 

called by the Chineans Tcha, by 

other nations Tay, alias Tee, is 

sold at the Sultanesse Head, a 

cophee-house in Sweetings Rents, 

by the Royal Exchange, London.” 


Favorable public opinion soon 
demanded tea. Prices came 
down as the volume grew. 
London became the central tea 
market of the world. An en- 
tirely new type of ship was 
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built to transport 
tea rapid ly— 
the China Clipper, 
with her knife. 
edged prow and 
spreading sails. 
Great fleets would race from 
Foochow to London with the 
new crops of tea. 


Thus another product which 
had been reserved for royalty 
became a staple with the com- 
mon people. Thus again did 
favorable public opinion, fos 
tered by advertising, complet¢ 
a task at which previous cen 


turies had failed. 


Some one once defined favor 
able public opinion as being 
mixture of good product, fai 
price, sincere advertising, plu 
a generous proportion of time 
Favorable public opinion build 
great factories and stores. A 
its bidding, products prospe! 
and grow. 

Favorable public opinio 


builds newspaper circulation 
too. It has given The Philade 


phia B 
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half tim 
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phia Bulletin more than half 
a million daily. (Two and one- 
half times the circulation of any 
other Philadelphia evening 
newspaper, more than any Sun- 
day newspaper, more than all 
morning newspapers combined. ) 


Favorable public opinion has 
carried The Bulletin into nearly 
every Philadelphia home, with- 
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out a single inducement other 
han its merit as a newspaper 

. without premium or cir- 
ulation contest. 


Favorable public opinion has 
esulted in The Bulletin carry- 
ng double the number of 
ndividual retail store adver- 


New York 247 Park Ave. 
Det: 
1933, Bulletin Co. 
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tisements that any other Phila- 
delphia evening newspaper 
carries, more than any daily 
and Sunday newspaper com- 
bined, and more national adver- 
tising than any other daily 
newspaper in America. 


And favorable public opinion 
has given Bulletin advertisers 
the low cost that comes with 
widespread demand: Its adver- 
tising cost per reader is one of 
the lowest among all newspapers. 


Create favorable public opin- 
ion at low cost, for your product 
in Philadelphia, by advertising 
in The Bulletin—the newspaper 
nearly everybody reads. 


HE EVENING BULLETIN 


ROBERT McLEAN, President 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., Vice President and Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
roit 321 Lafayette Bivd. San Francisco 


Boston 755 Boylston St. 
5 Third St. 








An Advertising Tragedy 


Overworking of Advertising Diseases Gives an Idea for the Proposed 
Century of Progress Movie 


By P. H. Erbes, Jr. 


HERE is to be an advertising 
exhibit at the World’s Fair 
which will consist of a motion pic- 
ture showing the influence of ad- 
vertising on American life. With- 
out knowing the exact nature of 
the plot, one wonders whether it 
will not recognize the perhaps most 
clearly defined recent trend of the 
art (from creating desires to creat- 
ing diseases) in somewhat the fol- 
lowing manner: 
Little Arthur Plunge, 9, has just 
the house from a hard 


come in 
summer day’s romp. After a few 
discerning moments, Mother de- 


cides the time has come to open 
up to little Arthur about things 
and she speaks with sudden frank- 
ness: “My son, you have an ad- 
vanced case of Sneaker Smell.” 
This just about bowls the sensi- 
tive little fellow over, for it is his 
first brush with the ills to which 
the magazine-reading flesh is heir. 
But Mother is gentle and under- 
standing. She tells him he need not 
be present at the store when, with 
her own Dishpan Hands, she pur- 
chases the indicated remedy. 
Three days later, his resistance 
permanently impaired, little Arthur 
picks up a women’s periodical 
mamma had carelessly left lying 
about and immediately contracts a 
violent attack of Halitosis. Little 
Arthur Plunge was a pushover for 
advertising writers from then on. 
Surviving, in miraculous manner, 
a long-neglected period of Fat 
Starvation, our hero reaches his 
teens. Arthur’s high school record 
is rather brilliant when you con- 
sider the severity of his Pink 
Toothbrush. There is a touching 
scene involving the graduation 
ceremonies. The occasion is the day 
of Arthur’s first shave and the 
Folliculitis is pretty distracting. 
However, he grits his Smoker’s 
Teeth (he had taken up cigarettes 
at a basketball dance in his junior 
year) and carries on admirably. 
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You will never be able to tell 
Arthur Plunge that it wasn’t Shoe 
Shame that kept him out of a 
fraternity in his freshman year at 
college. He manages to get this 
fixed up in his sophomore term, 
but then Scalp Crust sets in and 
he gives up the fraternity idea en- 
tirely, muttering the while under 
his Sulphide Breath upon the in- 
justices of life. You are allowed 
to guess what Athlete’s Foot does 


to his chances for making the 
varsity tennis team. 
College days are over, Arthur 


has entered the business world, as 
they say, and the next scene dis- 

covers him in the Adirondacks con- 

valescing from Bankrupt Nerves, 

complicated by a touch of Hi- 

Tense-Itis. Life seems drained of 
its worth. And then he finds Mar) 
(Mary Tweep) at a barn dance 
Office Hips had practically blighted 
Mary’s business career, for, due to 
misreading the symptoms, she had 
gone on for years treating her ail- 
ment as Shift Key Fatigue. 


Two Hearts in 
Advertising Time 


They got on divinely together on 
the dance floor. Traffic Foot had 
got them both and that evened 
things up. One thing leads to an- 
other. They take a long walk into 
the velvet darkness, her Sandpaper 
Hands in his. Both being inveterate 
readers of periodicals, their suffer- 
ings give them much in common 
She whispers confidingly of her 
Perspiration Odor, then lends her 
Radio Ear to the story of Arthur’s 
brave fight with Morning Mouth. 
It is then that the full realization 
of the nobility of suffering for ad- 
vertising dawned upon them both 
From then on each takes a fierce 
pride in dedicating his and her life 
to advertisers. 


They marry during the Undie 


Odor Epidemic of ’32. Arthur will 
never forget the Painted Look 
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Mary gives him as the minister 
pronounces the binding words. 
They expend the gay tenderness 
of the honeymoon in finding and 
contracting, with sweet mutuality, 
new diseases. They indulge in 
Damp-Day Pains, Mineral Starva- 
tion, Deskitis and Smoker’s Fag, 
where less patriotic honeymooning 
consumers would merely have gone 
to movies or played croquinole. 
Not long after establishment in 
their little home, the dread symp- 
toms of Meal Monotony rear their 
ugly heads. This happens to coin- 
cide with a period when the house- 
hold’s magazine subscriptions had 
all lapsed and the attack becomes 
more and more pernicious. The 
young husband starts staying late 
at the office and Mary finds herself 
with a great deal of time on her 
Domestic Hands. This is the spot 
where the villainous Herbert Gulp, 
a chronic case of Underarm Of- 
fense if there ever was one, enters 
the picture and is seen to be not 
unwelcome. In due time Arthur 
learns of the goings on. It gets 


ae 
New Chicago 


NEW set-up in organized ad- 
vA vertising at Chicago is under 
way as the result of action taken 
by the executive board of the Ad- 
vertising Council of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce last 
week. The board voted unan- 
imously in favor of establishing a 
business advertising club separate 
from and unaffiliated with any 
other local interest. 

Effective July 1, accordingly, 
relationship with the Association 
of Commerce will be severed and 
preliminary moyes made toward 
forming a successor club, probably 
to be known as the Chicago Adver- 
tising Council. 

There has been a growing belief 
in recent years among Chicago ad- 
vertising men that an advertising 
group could accomplish more there 
if it functioned independently, rather 
than as a division of the com- 
merce association. In recent weeks 
Advertising Council officials have 
been sounding out prominent ad- 
vertisers, agents and publishers, 
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under his Septic Skin and he leaves. 
eeks pass, then word reaches 
the husband that Mary lies des- 
perately afflicted with Ashtray 
Breath. She had caught it while 
going over some old clippings and 
unfortunately the part carrying the 
name of the remedy had been torn 
off. He hurries remorsefully to her, 
supplies the missing brand name 
and tender reunion is effected. 

In time there are little ones. 
Marvin, the youngest, rewards his 
parents’ training and devotion with 
a precocious case of Four O’ Clock 
Fatigue at the age of six. Life 
proceeds. The little household ex- 
periences Bad Air Plague and man 
and wife have many other thrill- 
ing infections. All seems serene 
as Critical Age approaches. 

But of course the film must have 
a moral. Arthur and Mary get 
careless and less _ conscientious 
about their reading as the years 
wear on. Arthur contracts chicken 
pox. He dies almost immediately 
of chagrin, she a few days later of 
embarrassment. 


Club Set-Up 


both members and non-members of 
the existing organization, as to 
the advantage of making the ad- 
vertising club a separate entity. 

The feeling was expressed in 
many quarters that the city not 
only could maintain but needed an 
independent advertising club. 

Tentative plans for the re- 
organization will be formulated 
during the summer by a commit- 
tee consisting of Basil T. Church, 
who has been chairman of the Ad- 
vertising Council, G. R. Schaef- 
fer, advertising director, Marshall 
Field & Co.; O. C. Harn, man- 
aging director of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations ; Maurice H. Need- 
ham, president, Needham, Louis 
& Brorby, Inc.; H. K. Clark, 
Western manager, New York Sun; 
and Burr L. Robbins, General 
Outdoor Advertising Company. 

In September representative 
leaders of the advertising business 
in Chicago will be called together 
for a conference in which final 
plans will be worked out. 
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Anchors Aweigh 






The day of action has arrived. There is a tide in 
the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, leads 


















on to fortune. On such a full sea are we now 

afloat... Have you instructed your advertising 
MBERS 
agents to plan immediately a real sales and adver- EAU O 
“- . : ; YORK 
tising program? Or are you going to miss the tide? FRANC! 
Plans departments are busier now than made so swiftly that only alert ex your ad 
they have been in years. In most sales tive minds are able to keep. mind anenl 
departments there is a veritable fever Business recovery is evidencing a sgg new adv 
of activity. The public is exchanging which, a month ago, might have se@fl’s great : 
its dollars for goods. ‘‘We must take incredible. Prices are rising, payors aweig 
the current when it serves.”” Optimism expanding, wheels turning. expert na’ 


again is fashionable. New fortunes are 


: é; Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Birngfrtising in 
in the making. 


ham again see the smoke of theirs is profi 
The news from Washington is a rapid mills. Akron speeds the manufagfcause it c 
series of staccato flashes. Sweeping of tires. Factories everywhere art greatest 
changes in our economic life are being paring for increased production. sales. 
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your advertising agent and you 
ind an enlarged staff busily formu- 
new advertising programs. “The 
have sels great age begins anew.” 
ing, PayBors aweigh! Full speed ahead ... 
. expert navigation. 
and Birngrtising in Scripps-Howard news- 
of theirs is profitable national advertis- 
manufagecause it concentrates your selling 
vhere are greatest profit can be made 
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Give the Consumer What He 
Wants 


How General Motors of Canada Found What the Public Liked and 
Disliked about Automobiles 


By Norman G. Shidle 


PECIFIC, though detailed, 

changes in design of cars, defi- 
nite modification of advertising 
technique, practical revision in ser- 
vice policies and the basis for a 
remarkably successful sales promo- 
tion campaign were among the ma- 
jor effects achieved by General 
Motors Products of Canada, Ltd., 
as a result of thorough and scien- 
tific consumer research activity. The 
development of the research, to- 
gether with the application of its 
results was directly the work of 
H. A. Brown, vice-president and 
general manager. 

Having done customer research 
work off and on for a number of 
years in common with most other 
automobile companies, General Mo- 
tors of Canada embarked on its 
present comprehensive and _inten- 
sive effort with the mailing of 
more than 150,000 “picturized” 
questionnaires to Canadian car 
owners, about 20 per cent of whom 
sent in returns and nearly 15 per 
cent of whom asked for a longer 
and more detailed questionnaire 
which was offered to those who 
wished it. Nearly half of those 
who requested copies of the longer 
questionnaire filled it out and re- 
turned it to Oshawa for analysis. 

So interesting were the question- 
naires themselves that many of 
those who replied referred to them 
as being like games of “cross- 
word” puzzles in entertainment and 
attention value. 

To begin with, the entire ap- 
proach of the questionnaires was 
chatty and informal. “We realize 
that many people look upon re- 
quests of this character as some- 
thing of a nuisance,” the brief 
opening page of the small question- 
naire stated, adding “. . . one can 





Portion of an article from Automotive 
Industries, reprinted by special permis- 
sion. 
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hardly blame them, and yet the 
fact remains that these are fre- 
quently the very people whose ideas 
are worth the most in dictating 
future design. 

“So this questionnaire has been 
developed to appeal to those who 
usually ignore questionnaires. It 
is easy to read; in fact you can get 
the idea without any reading and 
no writing is necessary unless you 
feel the ‘urge.’ 

“So if you haven’t time to fill 
it out right now, just stick it in 
your pocket—and maybe it will 
come in handy while you are wait- 
ing for dinner.” 

And the questionnaire itself—all 
included in an eight-page pamphlet 
—bore out the promise of this in- 
troduction. 


Larger Questionnaire 
in Similar Style 


The second and larger question- 
naire covered thirty -two pages, but 
was carried out in similar pictorial 
style and embodied a series of four 

“best letter” contests covering ex- 
periences in buying and _ using 
motor cars, helpful comments on 
advertising, helpful comments on 
salesmanship and helpful comments 
on service. 

The special technique used in 
development of the questionnaires 
themselves unquestionably was vi- 
tal to the success of the entire 
program. To discount the impor- 
tance of this factor would be to 
miss an essential element in the 
whole scheme. 

Presence or absence of small de- 
tails in car design make the dif- 
ference between satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory motoring, the re- 
search revealed clearly, so far as 
Canadian car owners are concerned. 

No single major engineering item 
was stressed frequently. Adjust- 
able seats, type of spare wheel 
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mounting, metal trimmings, seat 
cushions, ash trays—these and 
scores of other items, minor from 
the standpoint of the technician, 
stood out clearly as matters of real 
import to the average car owner. 
“Tremendous trifles,” the General 
Motors of Canada executives call 
them, describing aptly the type of 
ing most mentioned. 

Almost half of the items men- 
tioned as desirable related to the 
comfort and -convenience of the 
driver himself. A comfortable 
lriver’s seat was rated as one of 
the most important factors in se- 
lecting a car. 

Asked to rate the general quali- 
ties most desired in a car, the Ca- 
nadians voted as follows: 

1. Dependability 
2. Operating Economy 
. Safety 
. Comfort, Convenience 
. Ease of Control 
Smoothness 
. Low List Price , 

8. Appearance 

9. Pick-Up 

10. Speed 

Commenting on this “vote,” Mr. 
Brown pointed out that it must be 
interpreted as a positive indication 
of what the public wants im an au- 
tomahile—not as an indication of 
what it is willing to have left out. 
Take speed and pick-up out of the 
car, Mr. Brown believes, and all 
the dependability in the world 
won't sell it in modern competition. 

But the clear indications of posi- 
tive public preference are given 
in the listing. 

The Canadian public shows a 
strong preference for dull colors— 
this year at least. And a major 
difference in color preference was 
developed as between the different 
provinces in the Dominion. Maroon 
has a very strong appeal, for in- 
stance, in Quebec and the Prairie 
Provinces; sale of a green car in 
Quebec, on the other hand, is diffi- 
cult. 

Low-priced car owners showed 
themselves to be far more radical 
in their design desires than were 
the owners of middle and. high- 
priced cars. A great preference for 
new gadgets of all kinds, for slop- 
ing radiator fronts and for V-type 
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radiators was strongly evident 
among owners of the cheaper cars. 
A majority of those desiring flat 
radiator fronts were found among 
drivers of middle-priced units. 

Safety glass stood high among 
the features which Canadians rated 
as essential, while many of them 
indicated clearly a willingness to 
pay definitely higher prices for 
their cars in order to be able to 
have them equipped with this and 
other features such as dash com- 
partments, adjustable seats, ride 
regulators, super balloon tires. 

In advertising and in service, as 
well as in design, definite public 
preferences were discovered. Some 
of the reactions as regards adver- 
tising and advertising copy were 
particularly interesting. But let 
Mr. Brown tell about them in his 
own words. 

“One of the chief things we have 
found,” he says, “is a full con- 
sciousness on the part of prospec- 
tive buyers today as to who is pay- 
ing for the huge advertising space 
which they see. We found a very 
definite reaction against too ex- 
travagant use of space. 

“Particularly did we find the re- 
action unfavorable when the copy 
was devoted largely to generalities 
and superlatives. The returns indi- 
cated a clear desire on the part of 
the public for copy which would 
help it in its task of purchasing a 
motor car. It wants information 
in the advertising which will be of 
service. 


Suggested Need of 
New Copy Approach 


“One might almost say that the 
results of our investigations indi- 
cate the need for an entirely new 
approach to the whole matter of 
automobile copy. They indicate that 
we should approach the matter of 
copy from the standpoint of reader- 
service, rather than from the 
standpoint of reader domination, 
as has been common in the past.” 

Utilization of the results of these 
investigations at General Motors of 
Canada is very definitely a man- 
agement matter. It is not the spe- 
cialized activity of just one depart- 
ment. 

The results of the survey first 
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Dependability 
It is but natural that Canadian Motorists should have laid great 
DEPENDABILITY. The modern motor car, in contrast 


to its predecessor. is not a novelty but an wfility, the primary pur- 
pose of which is to sere fume. If a car is not DEPENDABLE the 


primary reasoo for its existence 6 





Sample pages from the “Automobile Buyer’s Guide” 
sent to 25,000 Canadians at their own request. 
Spreads similar to A and B, were included on de- 
pendability, economy, safety, comfort, smoothness, 
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ease of control, low list price, appearance and 


performance 


were applied directly to the pur- 
pose for which they had been gath- 
ered—that of influencing the de- 
sign of the Canadian-built products 
of General Motors. Revisions in 
design actually were made in the 
cars as a result of what was 
learned, with the result that the 
Canadian cars now differ from the 
U. S. products of General Motors 
in numerous particulars. Many 
particular design features now are 
incorporated to adapt the Cana- 
dian products very definitely to 
Canadian conditions as exposed by 
the questionnaire replies. 

On the Chevrolet, for example, 
louvres were substituted for 
chromium plated doors on the hood 
as a result of a definite desire on 
the part of Canadians for a more 


restrained use of chromium. Larger 
tires and smaller wheels reflect the 
Canadian preference as _ regard 
super balloons; free wheeling was 
eliminated from the standard mod- 
els; a steel plate now encloses the 
battery of the Canadian Chevro- 
lets, chiefly in response to demands 
from Western Canada; one key in- 
stead of three or four takes care of 
all the locks on the car (although 
subsequent research now in prog- 
ress indicates two keys instead of 
one as perhaps the final answer) ; 
metal tire covers are used on all 
jobs; paint and color set-ups are 
worked out definitely in relation to 
the questionnaire results and are 
different from those used in the 
U. S.; and other similar items in 
detail have been incorporated on 
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various other makes in the Gen- 
eral Motors of Canada line as a re- 
sult of the consumer research 
replies. 

The engineering and production 
departments, obviously, are not 
asked to accept blindly the sugges- 
tions of even thousands of owners. 
Cost, availability of material, 
standardization necessities and a 
score of other factors are consid- 
ered before changes are made, but 
the essential value of the research 
is a guide remains constant in 
every department. 


Does Not Supplant 
Engineering Research 


There is no tendency, either, to 
\ver-estimate the possibilities of the 
consumer research results. 

Just as much responsibility as 
ever rests on the engineering de- 
partment for production of impor- 
tant technical changes. The engi- 
neers know that basic motor car 
development lies in realms of re- 
search and technical investigation 
along lines which never could come 
within the scope of lay thinking. 
They know that they always will 
be expected to develop fundamen- 
tals which will surprise the public. 
Engineering research will not ab- 
dicate to consumer research. 

Probably the most evident pub- 
lic result of this entire customer 
research effort is the “Automo- 
hile Buyers’ Guide” which has al- 
ready been sent on request to more 
than 25,000 Canadians who have 
heard about it through magazine, 
newspaper and radio advertising 
of the Canadian unit. 

Described as “a book which 40,- 
000 Canadians helped us to write,” 
this seventy-six-page volume is 
partly an analysis of the views 
obtained by the questionnaire last 
autumn. Based on the idea that 
the purchase of a car is a relatively 
big undertaking for the average 
person, the book discusses the vari- 
ous elements which are involved in 
dependability, operating economy, 
safety, comfort, ease of control, 
smoothness, low list price, appear- 
ance, pick-up and speed and 
provides check sheets by which the 
recipient can compare the items 
which he considers of importance 
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under these heads with the general 
opinions of all owners as revealed 
by the survey. ? 

It is written in the same casual, 
easy-to-read style as were the orig- 
inal questionnaires and encourages 
the prospective buyer to make 
something of a cross-word puzzle 
game of selecting his new car. It 
contains a minimum of General 
Motors promotion matter and a 
maximum of excellent advice to 
prospective buyers as regards what 
to check up on in making their pur- 
chase and how to analyze each of 
the factors. 

Under the heading “Aerodynam- 
ics,” this guide contains a brief, 
non-technical explanation of what 
streamlining is and what it isn't, 
while other pages toward the end 
of the volume give the laymen a 
simple, interesting text-book de- 
scription of how an engine works, 
what the crankshaft is all about, 
what makes the car run and so 
forth, 

The company has been completely 
honest with the public through- 
out this whole customer research 
program. That is one of the big 
reasons for its success. The com- 
pany really wanted to find out the 
likes and dislikes of Canadians as 
regards automobiles. The investi- 
gations were fact-seeking projects, 
not sales promotion efforts—though 
sales promotion opportunities came 
as important by-products, just as 
did ideas for improving other 
phases of the business as well as 
the products themselves. 


Questionnaire Had No 
Sales Follow-Up 


But there was no sales follow-up 
to the questionnaire. People weren't 
even asked to sign their names 
when they replied. No salesmen 
came after the questionnaire. No 
merchandising solicitation followed. 
The consumer research was a sin- 
cere piece of commercial, scientific 
investigation. 

“The Automobile Buyers’ Guide” 
is just as sincere an effort at con- 
sumer service, but is frankly 
designed as a subtle sales tool. 
Salesmen do call later on those to 
whom this book has been sent. And 
one of the important things the 
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book has done has been to put 
salesmen on their toes as they 
never were before. 

Salesmen who have followed up 
on recipients of the Guide are the 
best witnesses to the reader inter- 
est the booklet has generated. They 
are finding these prospects full of 
new questions; eager for informa- 
tion on elements of the car hitherto 
given little attention. They are 
finding, too, that these prospects 
know a lot of the answers. 

And, in the early days of this 
follow-up work, more than one 
salesman came out second best in 
breadth of knowledge and volume 
of information about even some of 
the automobiles he himself was 
selling. 

Enetgized by this practical need 
for complete familiarity with the 
cars they were selling and with the 
reasons behind the various features 
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Erickson Agency Liquidated 


The E. N. Erickson Advertising 
Agency, New York, will be discontinued 
as soon as outstanding contracts have 
been adjusted. 

With the closing of this agency there 
passes one of the oldest advertising 
agencies of America. E. N. Erickson 
succeeded to the business of L. F. 
Shattuck, which dated back of 1860. 

Mr. Erickson, who in 1888 was presi- 
dent of the first association of American 
advertising agents, died in 1896, since 
which time the agency has been under 
the direction of his son, Julius E. 
Erickson. 


Represents Four Magazines 


Outlook, 
Aero Digest in 


Representation of the New 
Sportsman Pilot and 
Michigan and Ohio, will be combined 
with the representation of The Spur in 
that territory. It will be handled from 
the Detroit office of the latter, under the 
direction of W. E. Fellows. 


With Topics Unit 
Noel C. Breault, formerly with Adver- 
tising & Selling and, more recently, with 
Grocery Trade News, has joined the 
New York staff of the Topics Industrial 
Unit, which includes Drug Trade News 
and Food Field Reporter. 


Death of W. C. McLaughlin 


Wilfred C. McLaughlin, general man- 
ager of the Union Paper & Twine Com- 
pany, Detroit, for the last fifteen years, 
died recently, aged fifty-five. He was a 
former president of the National Paper 
Trade Association. 
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of design, the salesmen have util- 
ized eagerly the crisply written, 
fact-packed booklets which General 
Motors of Canada now supplies 
them, giving the answers—so far 
as General Motors products are 
concerned—to the questions gener- 
ated by the Buyers’ Guide. 

Salesmen undoubtedly have been 
made more alert and are reaching 
for informative literature about 
the cars where previously, like 
most retail salesmen, efforts to 
make them study such data were 
far from being uniformly success- 
ful. 

Mr. Brown and the rest of the 
General Motors of Canada or- 
ganization contemplate continued 
regular use of this tool. Question- 
naires designed to get new reac- 
tions in time to help in design of 
1934 models are being carefully 
planned now. 
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Local Letter Rate to Be 


Two Cents 

After July 1 the Post Office Depart- 
ment will restore the former 2-cent local 
rate on first-class postage. 

On that date, postage on letters and 
other first-class matter. excepting postal 
cards and private mailing or postcards, 
mailed for local delivery at post offices 
having city, village or rural letter- 
carrier service, will be at the rate of 
2 cents for each ounce or fraction 
thereof. 

The 
changed. 


Hubbard Leaves F. & S. & R. 


Francis G. Hubbard, vice-president 
and treasurer of Fuller & Smith & Ross 
Inc., has resigned. C. M. Seymour, 
vice-president in charge of the San 
Francisco office, has returned to the New 
York office. Media supervision formerly 
assumed by Mr. Hubbard is now as- 
sumed by Mr. Seymour. 


non-local rate continues un- 


Sloan Valve Appoints 
The Sloan Valve Company, Chicago, 
flush control products, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen & Finn, of that city. Gen- 
eral publication, business papers and di- 
rect mail will be used. 


Joins Norman D. Waters 
Stuart G. Arnold, formerly with Stir- 
ling Press, Inc., and, for the last four 
years in business for himself as direct- 
mail counselor, is now in charge of. the 
copy and plan department of Norman D. 
Waters and Associates, New York, 
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BUSINESS IS GOOD 
IN LOUISVILLE / 


USINESS CONDITIONS in Louisville 
and its market, Kentuckiana, are re- 
flected in the following figures: 


During the month of May, Louisville auto- 
mobile dealers sold 733 cars, 147 of which 
were bought during the last four days of 
the month. Seventy per cent of these sales 
were spot cash transactions. 


A local dry goods wholesaler and a national 
food manufacturer report the healthy busi- 
ness condition which exists throughout the 
territory served by The Courier-Journal 
and The Louisville Times. The wholesaler 
states that he is enjoying a 46 per cent 
increase in his business in this section over 
that of last May and the food manufac- 
turer cites a recent increase of 59 per cent 
over his normal business in this market. 


These are a few of the reasons why Louis- 
ville and its market, Kentuckiana, are 
ranked by business authorities as one of 
the outstanding “Good Business” spots of 
the Nation. 

This territory can be effectively reached 
and sold at a single low cost by concen- 
trating your advertising message in a single 
medium— 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Market Newspapers. Inc. -:- Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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To The Executive Whose Signature{ equi 


“Class” 


Adjustability to Changing Conditions is the test 
present-day business @ It will also prove the meas 
of the executive who is responsible for that busine 
@ A manufacturer who has been absorbed in adjug 
ing many departments of his business to changi 
conditions, now finds that he must give immedia> 
attention to the changed conditions influencing 


purchase of advertising SPACE @ To think of the va j 


STREET RAILW! 


220 West 42 
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irkeguired On Advertising Contracts 


(No. 13 of a Series) 


RY nas 
Volume 


cle of **Class”’ families for his buyers @ There still 

ay be a ‘*Class’’ audience, but there just aren’t 
in@ough of them to support volume sales @ You can 
juanch thisVolume Audience—not a small part of them, 
i@t once a month, not once or twice a week; but 
iaery day, twice a day, in the Street Cars @ Here you 
| find them each day, on their way to and from 

a jobs which place squarely in their hands the 
.pying Power of the Nation @ This is today’s Vol- 
ne Audience; the audience upon which the success, 
ifhaps the very existence, of a Volume product 
st depend @ And Car Advertising reaches them 
urally, at first hand, as no other medium can 
And reaches them every day . . . at a lower cost 
@n in any other one medium or combination of 


W.S. B. 


ADVERTISING CO. 


» New York 
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THE “QUALITY” BUYERS 


OF WASHINGTON 


READ THE HERALD 


—and that is not a guess 





Argument, opinion and estimation 
can’t weaken the flavor of 


A FACT THAT HAS BEEN PROVED 
e AND CAN BE VERIFIED e 


Some weeks ago the Herald ordered a careful name-by- 
name check of its HOME-DELIVERED subscribers against 
the lists of 

gues NEW AUTOMOBILE BUYERS during April and May ga 
gue BUYERS OF ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS gee 
gues CHEVY CHASE WOMEN’S CLUB MEMBERS aes 
gm RESIDENTS OF EXCLUSIVE NEIGHBORHOODS gam 
ques OWNERS OF PLEASURE CRAFT gees 
ees MILITARY OFFICIALDOM gages 
Gumeeeenens THE SOCIAL REGISTER geen 
gue ADMINISTRATION AND DIPLOMATIC PERSONAGES gam 


t 


The results of these studies prove conclusively that the Herald has a high per- 
centage of coverage among the quality Buyers of Washington. Therein lies the 
explanation for the constantly increasing percentage of Retail Advertising placed 
in the Herald. All information is yours for the asking. 


The Capital’s Greatest NEW Spaper 








NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES - - RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 








A.N.A. Analyzes Young Report 


Holds It Is Only Starting Point and Stimulant for Additional Study of 
Agency Compensation 


HE Association of National 
Advertisers this week made 
public, in bulletin form, an analy- 
sis of the report by Professor 
James W. Young on “Advertising 
Agency Compensation in Relation 
to the Total Cost of Advertising.” 
The analysis was presented at 
the recent conference of A.N.A. 
members and, as reported in Print- 
ERS’ INK last week, provoked con- 
siderable discussion, with the result 
that the Association went on rec- 
ord that the report could not be 
accepted “without further investi- 
gation of the subject because the 
range and amount of data did not 
appear to support the conclusion.” 

The analysis was prepared at the 
direction of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of directors 
because, among other reasons stated 
by Stuart Peabody, president, 
“there seemed to be in some 
quarters a tendency toward a be- 
lief that the (Young) report should 
be accepted as the last word on 
the subject. . . 

The study was made by Albert E. 
Haase in his capacity as consultant 
to the Association. 

A summary of the major con- 
clusions follows: 

1. That the scope of Professor 
Young’s study was largely confined 
to magazine advertising, whereas it 
purports to be a study of agency 
compensation in relation to total 
costs. The base of the study is too 
narrow. 

2. That the Young study fails to 
include an important and necessary 
element—the legal story of the re- 
lationship of advertising agent to 
advertiser and to publisher. 

3. That the Young report, which 
benefits everybody concerned with 
advertising, is only a starting point 
and a stimulant for additional in- 
formation on the subject of agency 
compensation. 

There are other conclusions and 
questions raised in the analysis. A 
digest of its twenty-seven typewrit- 
ten pages follows: 

It is held that Professor Young 


has presented a viewpoint that 
would seem to be prejudiced by 
reason of confining his inquiries 
largely to magazine publishers be- 
cause: 

1. An inherent difference in na- 
ture of other mediums alone should 
entitle them to a hearing. 

2. Magazines dollarwise do not 
have first place in the total cost of 
national advertisers. 

3. Many people in the general 
field of advertising have held the 
national magazine to be the chief 
beneficiary of the agency commis- 
sion system. It is explained that 
this accusation is based chiefly on 
the assertion that magazines, a 
high price unit under a commission 
system where the rate of commis- 
sion is approximately the same for 
all commissionable mediums bene- 
fits from the human weakness to 
place business where the dollars 
resulting is greatest in amount. 

4. That the Young report’s 
source of information is pre- 
disposed to favor the present com- 
mission system, that possibly pub- 
lishers of other mediums are not 
so disposed at least in the same 
degree. 


Business-Papers and 


Car Cards Cited 


On the latter point, covering 
divergent policies on commission 
payment, the business-paper field is 
cited, as is the fact that the out- 
door medium in the past has had 
and the car-card medium now has 
varying views on the commission 
system which are quite different 
from that of magazine publishers. 

The analysis goes further and 
takes up the attitude of newspaper 
publishers. It states: 

“A difference in dependence of 
magazines and newspapers upon 
national advertising for their total 
advertising revenue, remembering 
that magazines are 100 per cent na- 
tional in volume and get 99 per 
cent of that volume from agencies, 
while newspapers are 15 to 30 per 
cent national, and get 95 per cent 
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(waving aside the question of the 
validity of that figure) from agen- 
cies, is clearly indicated by Mr. 
Young. That difference in de- 
pendence suggests the possibility of 
difference in attitude toward pres- 
ent agency systems by magazines 
as compared with newspapers. 


Difference in Handling 
Credit 


“An indication that all newspa- 
pers do not entrust the agency 
with all of the functions passed 
on to agencies by magazines is to 
be found in the matter of credit. 
(The value of the advertising agent 
to the publisher as a credit shock- 
absorber is stressed throughout 
Mr. Young’s study.) In speaking 
of the Newspaper Representatives 
Association of Chicago, Professor 
Young points out that it is made 
up of special advertising repre- 
sentatives of newspapers who 
‘sometimes bill and collect from 
agencies, and guarantee agency 
credit to their publishers.’ 

“As proof that at least one sec- 
tional newspaper association has 
different views on the agency sys- 
tem than that expressed by maga- 
zine publishers in the Young re- 
port, I submit for consideration a 
letter from such an association 
addressed to the Association of 
National Advertisers. This letter, 
by the way, came in only last week 
as an answer to an entirely differ- 
ent subject. It reads: 

“It has always been my conten- 
tion that the agency is not a 
publisher’s representative, and is 
therefore not entitled to a com- 
mission. Otherwise, it would not 
be necessary for us to employ pub- 
lishers’ representatives and pay an 
additional commission for securing 
business from the agencies. There- 
fore, we are faced with the alterna- 
tive, as a matter of justice to the 
advertiser and to ourselves, with 
either allowing no agency commis- 
sion whatsoever, or creating a dif- 
ferential between local and national 
advertising equal to the agency 
commission. We find that our 
selling costs on national advertising 
in excess of the agency commission 
are just about as high as our selling 
costs on local business.’” 
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The analysis proceeds to the 
question of cost of handling vari- 
ous types of mediums in an agency. 
Agreement is held with Professor 
Young that it is difficult to get at 
agency costs. Reference is made 
to page 120 of his report which 
carries a table showing that the 
trade and business-paper depart- 
ment of an agency is handled at a 
loss. If, it is asked, agencies are 
in position to know they handle 
business-paper advertising at a loss, 
why shouldn’t they be in position 
to know their loss or profit on 
other types of mediums. 

Attention is then called to that 
part of the Young report dealing 
with “cut rates” and “deals” on 
space. If a broader base had been 
used and newspaper advertising in- 
cluded, the analysis declares, con- 
sideration would have had to be 
given to national advertising placed 
at local or at less than national 
rates. Opinion is expressed that 
this would have resulted in a con- 
siderable increase in the figures on 
volume of advertising that gets a 
“cut” or a “deal.” 


On the Legal 
Aspects 


Three statements from _ the 
Young report are cited, treating of 
the legal aspects of advertising 
agent-advertiser-publisher relation- 
ship. These three statements are 
said to show confusion of thought 
regarding what party or parties set 
the rate of commission. 

Professor Young’s reference, on 
page 27 of his report, to the N. W. 
Ayer & Son contract with clients, 
is quoted in the analysis which 
proceeds to discuss, in detail, this 
agency’s principle of compensation. 

“The practical difference between 
Ayer practice and majority agency 
practice,” the A.N.A. report says, 

“is that Ayer is free at any time 
to change the percentage on the 
rate charged for space, if it desires 
to do so in the interest of itself 
and its clients. The great majority 
of agencies, however, believe in 
some cases, or profess to believe, 
in other cases that they can make 
no adjustment downward in the 
form of granting any part of their 
differential to clients because of 
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THAT SPEEDS THE WORK 


HERE is no magic about Rapid’s swift delivery of quality plates. 
It is the logical result of ample size, resources, and facilities PLUS 
a human skill backed by long experience that is unsurpassed in this field. 


And this skill goes further than the making of electrotypes. It extends 
to every phase of production and delivery. That’s why Rapid takes the 
largest, most involved, electrotype problem off the advertiser’s hands, 
assuring delivery anywhere in the country on schedule. 


There are many concerns, large and small, who thus turn the entire 

matter over to Rapid. By so doing, they save themselves a lot of extra 

work , . . work that Rapid can do far better than they can because of 
Rapid’s experience, skill, and facilities. 


RAPID Chics; we (a 


The Largest Plate Makers in the Op) 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President CINCINNATI 
Branch Offices... NEW YORK + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 
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ethical involvements. They can, 
however, and do make adjustments 
upwards in the form of service 
fees. 

“It is said that N. W. Ayer & 
Son compensation is generally 1634 
per cent on the net rate. It matters 
not in this particular discussion 
that the amount of payment re- 
ceived by Ayer is only slightly less 
than that received by the majority 
of agents on a 15 per cent on the 
gross arrangement. The point here 
is that Ayer applies a different prin- 
ciple distinctly worthy of explana- 
tion in a study wtmvolving the 
question of agency compensation.” 

The question then put to adver- 
tisers, follows: “Has it ever oc- 
curred to you that the differential 
discount generally prevailing is too 
large, and that this may be the 
root of some of the evils besetting 
the advertising business today?” 

Whether or not the agency as- 
sumes liability for space contracts 
is another instance that comes up 
in the analysis. It quotes the 
Young report, page 118, to the ef- 
fect that “on a given typical order 
for space, the agency risks 85 per 
cent of the order when it assumes 
liability to pay the publisher.” 

A number of legal records, 
based on appeals by advertising 
agents for a reduction in Federal 
taxes could be produced, the analy- 
sis sets forth to contradict this 
assertion. 

“In any study involving the mat- 
ter of ‘costs, where more than 
one party is involved,” the analysis 
declares, “it would be wise to know 
which party or parties are legally 
in control of the situation.” 

There has been obtained and is 
reproduced in the analysis, a 
lengthy and detailed statement ex- 
pressing legal opinion on the sub- 
ject obtained from an attorney who 
has specialized on it. 

According to this same legal 
counsel certain guide-posts must be 
carefully followed by the advertis- 
ing agent in his dealings with ad- 
vertiser and advertising medium. 
Those guide-posts, according to 
counsel are: 

“(1) To serve the advertiser 
with diligence, skill and judgment, 
and to do nothing which would lay 
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the agent open to the charge of 
divided loyalty ; 

(2) To serve no interest of his 
own that would be contrary to the 
interests of the advertiser ; 

(3) To keep separate and apart 
the monies of the advertiser, and 
not cause such monies to become 
commingled with his own; 

(4) To divulge to no competitor, 
directly or indirectly, the advertis- 
ing plans of the advertiser who has 
retained him, without the express 
consent of the advertiser ; 

(5) To make no deal with a 
space owner, in exchange for 
‘recognition,” unless it can be clearly 
shown that such a ‘deal’ would 
redound to the best interests of the 
advertiser ; 

(6) To secure for the advertiser 
the best terms available from the 
space owner.” 

After setting forth these guide- 
posts, the analysis continues: 

“The amount of money spent in 
national advertising in one year is 
in the hundred millions. National 
advertising is practically a cash 
business, since almost all billings 
are paid within thirty days. Cer- 
tainly a cash business of this size 
should have available to it a picture 
of its legal responsibilities. Mr. 
Young’s report must be criticized 
for its failure to include such a 
picture as part of its evidence. 
Perhaps this very failure should 
hasten the day when such a re- 
search will be made.” 

Other points are cited, briefly, to 
support the contention of the analy- 
sis that the Young study is incom- 
plete. They touch on the argu- 
ments that the present commission 
system (1) develops new business 
for publishers, and (2) reduces the 
hazards of advertising and, there- 
by, the mortality rate in the pub- 
lishers business. 

It is also held that the report 
should have segregated advertisers 
owned, in whole or in part, by 
agencies. 





Kunzmann with Ketterlinus 


Joseph Kunzmann has joined the sales 
force of the Ketterlinus Lithographic 
Manufacturing Company at New York. 
He was, at one time, Eastern manager 
of the Capper Publications and later 
was with Lord & Thomas. 
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P. I. Editorial Causes Delayed 
Advertising to Start 


Epwin P. Gerta & CoMPANY 
Advertising 
San FRANCISCO 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Recently Printers’ INK com- 
mented editorially on Mr. Young’s 
(General Electric) remarks 
that “Television is here,” 
and that if times were dif- 
ferent commercial exploita- 
tion would likely be ap- 
pearing in magazines and 
newspapers. 

In your comments you 









said: “This is just the time [| bn 


of all times for the aggres- 
sive, fighty advertiser to 
get the jump on competi- 
tion with a new product— 
if the product is worth 
fighting for. A depression 
is a breeding time in which 
new business leaders are 
brought forth.” 
Apparently inspired by 
your remarks, Powerstat 
Corporation of San Fran- 
cisco, decided to delay no 
longer in launching their 
newly created robot for 
automatically controlling 
pilot lights on gas heating 
equipment. The theme of 
the opening advertisement 
in their campaign, which is 
appearing in trade journals, 
was suggested by your editorial. 
The idea, of course, is that in a 
world of industry, steeped in the 
depths of depression with goblins 
and cobwebs for atmosphere, the 
announcement of a new product 
stands forth like a rising sun. 


+ 
New A.N.A. Members 


The Western Company, Chicago, Dr. 
West’s tooth brush and tooth paste, and 
The Carter Medicine Company, New 
York, Carter’s Little Liver Pills, have 
been elected to membership in the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers. Ken- 
neth Laird, vice-president of the Western 
Company, and Henry H. Hoyt, manag- 
ing director of the Carter company, will 
represent their companies in the associ- 
ation. 


Quoting from your editorial: 
“They may find the world tough 
and uninviting; but, other things 
being equal, they establish pioneer 
rights; they are under way when 
their competitors are only starting.” 

The purpose of this letter is sug- 
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gested by our client’s desire to let 
you. know that your remarks 
struck a responsive chord and in- 
spired at least one manufacturer 
to delay his advertising attack no 
longer. 

Epwin P. Gertu. 


+ 


Robb Heads Canadian 
Newspaper Association 


A. W. Robb, of the Halifax Herald 
and Mail was elected president of the 
Canadian Daily Newspapers Association 
at its annual meeting in Quebec. He 
succeeds E. G. Smith of the quae 
Chronicle-Telegraph. W. J. utler, 
Toronto Mail and Empire, was elected 
vice-president and William Wallace, 
Toronto Star, treasurer. 
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T TAKES MORE than good gas- 

oline to make an old car kick up 
its heels and act young again. It 
takes good gasoline plus the life- 
restoring action of Ethyl fluid. 

Inside the car engine, Ethyl fluid 
banishes harmful knock and slug- 
gishness. It brings lost youth and 
power back to your motor. It gives 
you again the old thrill when you 
step on it! 

These days, when we have to do 
without so many things, we need the 
pleasure our cars can give us. And 


even if you don’t place dollars and 
cents value on the fun of driving 
with Ethyl Gasoline, you'll make 
savings in lessened repair bills that 
more than offset the small extra cost. 

Just remember: The next best 
thing to a brand new ear is your 
present car with Ethyl. Ethyl Gas- 
oline Corporation, New York City 


em of S 


Hoty fined comveom: lead. @ 0 6.6. 0088 


NEXT TIME STOP AT THE ETHYL PUMP 





THREE FACTS 














1. Ethyl Gasoline costs more than any other. 
2. There has been a depression. 


3. MORE PEOPLE BUY ETHYL THAN ANY 
OTHER BRAND OF MOTOR FUEL. 





BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, Incorporated, ADVERTISING 
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“When you realize that 854 of the cars on 
the road are over three years old, you 






can see how right that Ethyl advertis- 





ing is. Who’s their advertising agency?” 
“BBDO.” 
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Fine the Dishonest Advertiser or 
Lock Him Up! 


Senator Capper Thus Advises in Speech to Senate in Behalf of 
PRINTERS’ INK Statute 


From The Congressional Record 


R. CAPPER. Mr. President, 

I have introduced a bill 
(S.1592) which will afford sufficient 
and even drastic means of curbing 
untrue, deceptive, or misleading ad- 
vertising. Based on the Printers’ 
InK Model Statute, which is now 
law in twenty-five States, it af- 
fords the most workable and effec- 
tive weapon for making advertising 
honest and clean, and at the same 
time imposes neither hardship nor 
injustice upon the honest advertiser. 

An advertisement is either truth- 
ful or untruthful; there can be no 
middle ground. 

If an advertiser tells lies in a 
printed presentation to his trade, he 
ought to be made to suffer for it. 
On the other hand, the advertiser 
who does tell the truth should not 
be hampered, badgered, or harassed 
by bureaus or any other force. 

Under the terms of my bill any 
advertiser who makes any untrue, 
deceptive, or misleading claims 
about his goods is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and is liable to fine or 
imprisonment or both. 

The procedure is so natural and 
obvious that one wonders why 
anybody should think the best in- 
terests of business could be ad- 
vanced by administration of this 
vital force by any bureau of the 
Government, no matter how high- 
minded that bureau might be. 

The procedure is almost pain- 
fully obvious: Fine the dishonest 
advertiser or lock him up. Permit 
the honest advertiser to proceed 
with sufficient freedom. 

One very strong argument in be- 
half of my bill, too, is that it will 
be preventive in its workings, as 
well as punitive. Any advertiser 
who would mislead or deceive is 
going to proceed with great care 
when he knows that in the strong 
hand of the Federal Government 
there is a weapon such as this. 


60 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed, in this connection, an edi- 
torial from the Portland, (Oreg.) 
Oregonian. 

There being no objection, the 
editorial was ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 


(From the Portland, 
Oregonian, May 26, 1933.) 


The False Advertising Bill 


Senator Capper’s bill on false ad- 
vertising, now before the United 
States Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, should become law. 

Briefly summarized, the bill pro- 
vides that false advertising—whether 
in publications that use the mail, in 
direct-mail advertising, or in radio 
programs—shall be a Federal mis- 
demeanor, punishable with a fine of 
not more than $1,000, or imprison- 
ment for not more than five years, 
or both fine and imprisonment. 
Prosecutions, of course, would be 
the duty of the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

The Federal bill is founded on the 
famous Printers’ INK statute, for- 
mulated some years ago by the maga- 
zine Printers’ INK, and now opera- 
tive in twenty-five States out of the 
forty-eight. It is argued, with rea- 
son, that leaving the advertising 
problem to the States has caused 
considerable confusion and general 
failure. Correction of the situation 
by concentration in the hands of the 
Federal Government is especially op- 
portune at this time because of the 
foolish and dangerous suggestions 
that have been made in Congress in 
favor of a Federal bureau, under the 
Federal Trade Commission, to pass 
upon an advertisement before it is 
published. 

Such a board of censorship would 
slow down advertising tremendously, 
make it unwieldy and cumbersome, 
and would deaden the whole busi- 


(Oreg.) 
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ness processes of the country. A 
Federal bureau large enough to pass 
rapidly upon all the advertisements 
submitted would likewise be large 
enough to swallow up the city of 
Washington. It would be another 
huge financial burden placed on 
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the already troubled taxpayers. 
The Printers’ Inx bill, on the 
other hand, is fair enough to all, 
and reasonably simple of operation. 
It would end the present chaos be- 
tween the States, and offer needed 
protection for the purchasers. 


More Support for S. 1592 


E DAVIS McCUTCHON, sec- 
* retary-manager of the Better 
Business Bureau of New Orleans, 
Inc., has sent the following letter 
to Louisiana Senators and Con- 
gressmen : 


The Executive Committee of the 
Better Business Bureau of New 
Orleans, Inc., has unanimously 
adopted a motion approving Senate 
Bill No. 1592, recently introduced 
by Senator Capper, making “untrue, 
deceptive or misleading advertising 
a crime punishable under prosecu- 
tions by Federal district attorneys.” 

This bill is modeled on the 
Printers’ Ink Statute which is now 
in force in twenty-five States of the 
Union, including Louisiana. In 
Louisiana it is known as Act No. 
162 of 1914. This Louisiana law is 
a tremendous help in providing a 
legal penalty to be used if necessary 
in cases involving untrue, mislead- 
ing or deceptive advertising. 

The Better Business Bureau of 


New Orleans, Inc., is sponsored by 
the New Orleans firms whose names 
are shown in the newspaper clipping 
attached, which appears in today’s 
issue of the New Orleans /tem and 
the Morning Tribune. 

It is the sincere conviction of the 
Executive Committee of the Better 
Business Bureau of New Orleans 
that this bill should include ALL 
advertising, and that its enactment 
into a Federal law would be of 
tremendous benefit to all business 
and to all consumers. 

It is the hope of this Bureau that 
this bill will receive your favorable 
support when it comes to your at- 
tention. 


Among the replies that have been 
received is one from Senator 
John H. Overton, saying that “it 
is a meritorious bill and should re- 
ceive my support.” Senator Huey P. 
Long writes that “the legislation 
will be given my very careful con- 
sideration.” 


Food Bill Before Senate 


AST week the Agricultural 
Department’s proposed revi- 
sion of the Food and Drugs 
Act (more familiarly known as 
the Tugwell Bill) was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Copeland 
of New York. It is S. 1944 and is 
designated as “a bill to prevent the 
manufacture, shipment and sale of 
adulterated or misbranded food, 
drugs and cosmetics and to regu- 
late traffic therein; to prevent the 
false advertisement of food, drugs 
and cosmetics and for other pur- 
poses.” 
It was originally intended, as 
was stated in the June 8 issue of 
Printers’ INK, to have this bill 


introduced simultaneously by Sen- 
ator Smith, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and by Congressman 
Jones, chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. It was 
then to be referred to those com- 


‘mittees for consideration. 


The bill was in the hands of the 
two chairmen for more than a 
week, and the causes of the delay 
were unexplained. Finally, Senator 
Copeland agreed to be its sponsor. 
After being introduced, however, 
it was submitted to the Senate 
Committee on Commerce instead 
of to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, as first intended. 
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INCE the day of her marriage at 

Grace Church in 1924, Joan 
Preston has been leading a triple life. 
And it’s no reflection on the morals of 
this age to say that her case is entire- 
ly typical. 

She is really three distinct person- 
alities wrapped in one very attractive 
bundle. The first (in spite of the 
“Mrs.’’) is still Joan Ordway, whom 
you met, or wanted to meet, if you 
were at the West Point parties of 
1921 and 1922. She dances beauti- 
fully, and nobody is a better sport in 
an outdoor setting. That ceremony in 
1924 crimped neither her youth nor 
her romantic nature. 

The second Joan is the wife of Ray 
Preston. Ray boasts that no one ever 
had a more devoted manager of a 
home. Ray Jr. won’t even argue the 
possibility that there might be a bet- 
ter mother in the world. 


INK 
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Then there’s still another Joan. It’s 
the person who spends a part of every 


day in front of the mirror (even as all 
womankind has done since Eve, or at 
least since mirrors). 

Three distinctly different people 
rolled into one, sharply divided by 
the three major interests of woman— 
Romance, Her Home, and Herself. 

There’s just one magazine that 
recognizes and serves this triple life 
McCall’s. For McCall’s is three maga- 
zines in one, each part addressing and 
interesting one of the three personali- 
ties of womankind. 

To meet her need for recreation and 
romance, McCall’s has given her first 
a magazine of Fiction and News. 
Then a separate four-color cover 
makes a dividing line as sharp as that 
between Mrs. Preston’s own person- 
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alities. This second magazine, 
McCall’s Homemaking, gives inspira- 
tion and help to her domestic inter- 
ests. Last, and equally important 
under its own four-color cover, is 
McCall’s Style and Beauty, appealing 
to her before-the-mirror mood. These 
three separate magazines are bound 
into one to make the new McCall’s. 

Advertising fits logically into this 
sound scheme of things. For years de- 
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partment stores have used the prin- 
ciple of related selling. Now this 
principle is brought into the home, to 
the advantage of both sponsor and 
reader. In McCall’s it is unnecessary 
to risk addressing the right woman 
on the right subject at the wrong time. 

Evidence is overwhelming to prove 
that the Mrs. Prestons of McCall 
Street are grateful for this recognition 
of their triple personalities. And so, 
what at first seemed to be a radical 
step in magazine publishing has 
turned out to be helpful, sensible— 
and successful. McCall’s Magazine, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City, 


Dee New 
M°CALLS 
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Untrue Advertising a Misdemeanor 


B. S. Pearsatt Butter Co. 
Exern, It. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We heartily approve of the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute in 
regard to advertisers. 

It is our opinion a law should 
be passed penalizing a person or 
corporation or advertising agency 
in using deceptive or untrue state- 
ments to attract the public’s atten- 
tion to their commodity. I see no 
reason why we should penalize a 
publication, because it might be 


impossible for them to take the 
time or go to the expense of hon- 
estly investigating the truth. How- 
ever, they should not knowingly 
publish an advertisement for any- 
one at any price that they believe 
false. 

I do not believe a bureau or 
commission could handle this prob- 
lem. If an advertisement is untrue, 
its sponsors should be punished by 
the Department of Justice as a mis- 
demeanor. 


B. S. PEARSALL. 


Press Must Insist on Freedom 


Tue Dattas News 
Da.ias, TEx. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We wish to say that we are in 
hearty agreement with Senator 
Arthur Capper’s bill, S. 1592, 
which would make the publication 
in any form of misleading or* un- 
true advertising a misdemeanor. 

The press of the United States 
must, of course, strenuously insist 
on the full freedom of the press in 


Puts Advertising 


Lone Beacu PreEss-TELEGRAM 
Lone Beacu, CALIF. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The move made by Senator Cap- 
per is one that pleases us greatly. 
Advertising would receive a serious 
setback if it were necessary for 
advertisers to submit copy to 
Washington before running it. 


the performance of its essential 
functions, and will resist the at- 
tempt to establish any form of 
Governmental censorship. It recog- 
nizes, however, that freedom is not 
license, and that there should be 
liability when the right to freedom 
is not accompanied by the obliga- 
tion to use that freedom fairly 
and in the public interest. 


G. B. DEALEy, 
President. 


on Right Plane 


_ The statute proposed by Senator 
Capper would effectively do away 
with misleading advertising. It 
would put advertising on the plane 
to which it belongs and we are 
heartily in sympathy with this 
move. 


W. F. Prisx, 
Editor-Manager. 


Attorney General Should Enforce 


Express PusiisHinc CoMPANY 
San ANTONIO, TEx. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


The Printers’ INK Model Stat- 
ute for Federal enforcement of the 
indispensable principle (and fact) 
of truth in advertising, has re- 


ceived my careful consideration and 
has my cordial endorsement. By 
the highest related Federal au- 
thority, any deviation from such 
principle and practice, in inter- 
state advertising of any description 
and in the use of the mails, should 
be subjected to the most searching 
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investigation and prosecution. By 
“the highest Federal authority” 
properly concerned with such a 
matter, I mean, of course, the At- 
torney General and his Department 
of Justice. 


As the publisher of daily news- 


Thoroughly 


THe WELCH GRAPE JUICE 
CoMPANY 
WESTFIELD, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
With reference to the PrinTERs’ 
InK Model Statute, we are heartily 
in favor of any regulation which 
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papers that unfailingly have ad- 
hered to the principle of not only 
truth, but competitive fair play, in 
advertising, I hardly could take any 
other attitude in this matter. 
Frank G. Huntress, 
President. 


Endorses Bill 


will insure more confidence in ad- 
vertising. 

You may put us down as thor- 
oughly endorsing your stand in this 
legislation. 


S. C. Jones, 
Vice-President. 


Put Blame on Advertiser 


Cuartes W. Hoyt Company, INc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I most certainly would favor a 
Federal law similar to the Model 
Statute which you have sponsored. 
As a matter of fact, I did not 
realize that there are already 


twenty-five States in which the 
Printers’ INK statute is law. It 
does seem reasonable that the 
blame should be placed upon the 
advertiser, rather than upon the 
agent or publisher. 


WIntHrRop Hoyt, 
President. 


Would Eliminate Favoritism 


AMERICAN Fruit Growers, INc. 
PittsBuRGH, Pa, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It is our opinion that a law mak- 
ing dishonest advertising punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment 
would be a definite and effective 
means of waging war against such 
practice. 

A law of this kind would be pref- 
erable, we believe, to a bureau or 


i 


Represent “La Hacienda” 

Alonzo Hawley has been appointed 
representative at Cleveland for La Haci- 
enda, covering Ohio and Western Penn- 
sylvania. Frederick R. Jones, Western 
manager, continues to represent the pub- 
lication in Michigan territory. 





Dubuque Paper to Alcorn 

The Dubuque, Iowa, Telegraph-Herald 
and Times-Journal has appointed The 
Franklin P. Alcorn Company, Inc., as 
its national advertising representative. 


commission for advertising censor- 
ship, as it would eliminate any 
possibility of favoritism or dis- 
crimination creeping into the situ- 
ation. And we certainly feel that 
such a law, if put into force, should 
be applicable to all fields of in- 
dustry instead of being confined 
merely to two or three. 


J. S. CruTcHFIE.p, 
President. 


> 7 


Directs Anheuser-Busch Sales 


James J. Carroll has been appointed 
sales manager of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
St. Louis. He was formerly sales man- 
ager for the Pacific Coast division of the 
company. 





Has Pencil Account 


The fa ts Pencil Company, Jersey 
Gy, # + has os — F. 

Dreher, | 1, New to direct 
its advertising. 
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The Press published 30.2% more a¢ 
vertising during the first five month 
of 1933 than the second Pittsburg] 


newspaper. This compares with a lea 


of 25.6% for the same period of 1932 
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The Press increased its percentage of total Pittsburg 


advertising in such representative classifications afiMiuea 


1932 
Automotive .... 44.77 
Department Stores. 42.3% 
Drug Stores. . .. 53.07 
Footwear...... 53.87 
Heating & Plumbin $9.87; 
Hotels & Resorts .  % 

Ps\. <> a 18.07 
Miscellaneous... }8.7 7% 
Transportation .. 40.17 
Women’s Wear. . }9.9% 
Classified ..... 53.2% 
Total Advertising . 45.77 











e Press 
s year th 
bdia Rees 


Authority: Media Records, exclusive of noncompetitive linage in all ns durin: 
papers, and advertising sold on group basis in both Sunday papers. 









FIRST IN PITTSBURGH ... FOURTH IN UNITED STATES IN ADVERTISING VOLUM RST IN PI 





MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS + + + OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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te Press published more advertising during the first five months of 
s year than any other Pittsburgh newspaper in 25 of the 35 standard 
plia Records classifications as compared with its lead in 23 classifica- 
ns during the same period of last year. 
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RioNAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
WSPAPERS:--++230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS 
TROIT + PHILADELPHIA + BUFFALO + ATLANTA 














Weasel Words Are Missing in 
This Bank Advertising 


Florida National Is Blunt and Direct in a Campaign Directed 
to Legislators 


By Amos Bradbury 


|| poe advertising has often been 
accused of being nice little 
messes of weasel words and 
phrases—such non-exciting ones as 
“in keeping with our service tradi- 


sion there had been written again 
on the pages of national history,” 
said the copy, “the reminder that 
public credit and private credit go 
hand in hand, an inflexible law of 
economics which applies with equal 





tions,” “strong,” “sound,” “stead- 
fast,’’ ‘‘conservative,”’ 
‘‘friendly,’’ “sympathetic 


and experienced,” “always 
bearing in mind the inter- 
est of the depositors” and 
a nice mess of others. 
Therefore, it is news 


whenever a bank does ~ 


Their World Credit Changed Overnight 


something which defines a 
definite objective in words 
which no one can misun- 


| 

derstand. Such advertising, cred pamom ens oe ancein the United States and dhreod. 
: . We 
it seems to me, is that run a. See, 
recently by the Florida | cmtuerte thin te aimeush dts emanin 
National Bank, while the | (fin ete Ce OR anes onerneas Canes 
legislature in that State carts Sent extents en eliend Gepnden dle 
was in session. | wi ec 2 ‘hsp he bene Ste 
° ° ° tent Government states, counties, ” 

The point which this | Frond bencranes to meet they wot ata Rape by + 
bank wanted to make was Se Sk eee 
that private credit and ia we ee SS See 


public credit must go hand 
in hand; that if any group 


of legislators destroys the | _ “ee N LC I 4 A NK 
public credit of a town, a somone A FINANCIAL STRONGHOLO” 
county or a State, private | ae" FD soemerecess 


FRANCE SAID”NO!” | 
ENGLAND SAID “YES!” 





AST fell betere the War Debt bility ond fnancie! responsibility, 








credit in that locality suf- 
fers also. With this theme 
to bring home to the peo- 
ple, the bank bought large 
space in newspapers to put 
it over. 

One piece of copy referred to the 
long depression of the ’70’s which 
wrote again on history’s pages the 
truth about public and private 
credit. 

This copy told how greenbacks 
depreciated until $40 in gold would 
buy $100 worth of them. That 
the torpedoing of public credit 
made men at home and abroad lose 
confidence in the ability of the 
nation to meet its monetary obli- 
gations. 

“At the end of the long depres- 


England’s and France’s actions on the War 
Debt gave an opportunity for some hard-hitting 


copy 


force to a nation, a State, a county, 
or a city.” 

Another general piece of copy 
talked about 1893 when silver put 
gold to flight and when Gresham’s 
Law, the axiom that bad money 
always drives good money out of 
circulation, began to operate. 

Another piece of copy of timely 
interest told how when France said 
“no” and England said “yes” at the 
time of the War Debt payments, 
French credit both private and 
public ebbed, whereas English 
credit found new acceptance. 
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Later on in the series the copy 
became even more specific in its 
application to the legislators then 
meeting, many of whom were sup- 
posed to have pet schemes up their 
sleeves for introduction to their 
ellow legislators. 

The city of Newark, N. J., and 

how it saved its credit back in the 
80’s, was used as an incident to 
rove that full payment of debts 
vas necessary for continuing credit 
belief. How Mississippi locked the 
irn before the horse was stolen 
t the end of 1931, and other inci- 
nts were told. 
In the case vf Mississippi, the 
copy said, “Mississippi did not wait 
to learn by default the painful 
lesson that public credit and private 
credit go hand in hand. With 
rare foresight an intelligent Missis- 
sippi Legislature locked the barn 
before the horse was stolen.” 

These led right up to the final 
advertisements in the series, one 
of which said, “Let’s make Flor- 
ida’s credit good.” This copy 
minced no words, used no weasel 
phrases. It said: 

“The credit, private as well as 
public, of many Florida cities and 
counties today rests in the hands 
of the 1933 Legislature and Gover- 
nor Dave Sholtz. Only intelligent 
legislative action can ease the eco- 
nomic strain that has brought these 
communities to the verge of de- 
fault or compromise of their public 
obligations. 

“Relief cannot come from in- 
creased property taxation. Taxes 
are now so heavy that many own- 
ers are allowing their lands to 
revert to the State. Such a condi- 
tion reduces instead of adding to 
tax revenue. Yet these financially 
embarrassed communities must find 
funds to meet their honest debts. 

“They do not want to default. 
lhey do not want to compromise. 
Default and compromise are ad- 
missions of lack of responsibility 
and integrity. Only a full settle- 
ment will enable them to keep an 
untarnished public credit reputa- 
tion. And that reputation affects 
private residents of the community, 
too, because public credit and pri- 
vate credit go hand in hand. 

“The State of Florida can help 
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them to retain or regain their 
credit. They cannot help them- 
selves. But this assistance can be 
realized only through legislative 
enactment while the 1933 Legisla- 
ture is in session. So Florida’s 
cities look to the Legislature for a 
means to restore and to preserve 
intact their public and private 
credit. To the Governor and the 
lawmakers in Tallahassee they say 
in effect: Let’s do something to 
make Florida’s credit coop. And 
let’s do it without delay.” 

Put up to Governor Dave Sholtz 
and his fellow legislators were sev- 
eral other pieces of copy of equally 
specific appeal. The bank adver- 
tising pointed out that for 100 
years the State of Florida had 
never repudiated any honest debt 
and did not intend to do so and 
then asked the germane questions: 
“But what of Florida’s cities? Are 
they not part of Florida? Isn’t it 
important to the State for its cities 
to redeem their honest obligations 
without default or compromise?” 

The net results of this campaign, 
while not tangible, have been in- 
teresting to many friends of mine 
in Florida. One informant says: 
“The advertising to which you re- 
fer was effective enough to annoy 
recalcitrant legislators who had 
some handsome financial schemes 
in mind. dt served to prevent any 
wild legislative schemes although 
it didn’t sell many constructive 
ideas to the legislature.” 


Could Serve as 


a Model 


Here is a campaign which, in 
my opinion, could well serve as a 
model for many another bank or 
group of banks. While its appeal 
is a little bit oblique, that was a 
deliberate effort, the result not of 
timidity but of sound strategy. It 
marked a radical departure from 
the usual complacent bank copy. 

Many a national bank, many a 
bank association could well afford 
to consider complete prohibition of 
weasel words and phrases and come 
out openly to tell, as a few of them 
are now doing, what they do in 
the community, why they are of 
service to the individual and to the 
city’s industries. 
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The day \ \ 
you threw pens 
at the ceiling 


” paeaege that grammar school day when 
out of sheer boredom or mischief or re- 
volt you threw pens at the ceiling! You had 
mastered—or hadn’t—the Rule of Three? 
What did it matter? The world was full of 
time and there would be a new Rule of Three 
when you grew up anyway. 


There is! We call it the Space Buyer’s Rule 
of Three because it is the Alpha and Omega 
of intelligent space-buying. It is as simple as 
1+1-+1 and just as certain in advertising results. 


First you must have large circulation to ade- 
quately cover your market;the largest possible. 
Then you must have the right type of circu- 
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lation;the more families of high buying power 
the better. Of course the cost must be reason- 
able. Given these three things in one publi- 
cation the answer is simple —you receive the 
maximum returns for your advertising dollar. 


Apply the Rule of Three to the Journal and 
see how it fulfills every requirement—plus! 
Largest daily circulation in the Pacific North- 
west — reaches more families of established 





spending ability*—lowest milline rate in the 
Pacific Northwest. 
*Conclusively proved in the R. L. Polk & Co. 


Consumer Study of Greater Portland—based 
on 64,322 interviews out of 90,440 families. 








THE JOURNAL 


Portland, Oregon 


REY NOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. NarionaL REPRESENTATIVES 
NewYork Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles H.R. Ferriss, Seattle 











Brewers Advertise Health Benefits 
of Beer 


Large-Space Co-operative Campaign in New South Wales Advises 
Moderate, but Regular Drinking 


OMBINING in an endeavor 

to increase beer consumption 
by means of an advertising cam- 
paign, three Australian breweries 
used large-space advertisements in 
all the principal New South Wales 
dailies and provincial 


Daily newspapers absorbed thx 
major portion of the campaign, 
backed by practically every country 
newspaper of note in New South 
Wales. The campaign was planned 
to extend over a period of six 





publications. 

Messrs. Tooth and 
Co. Ltd., Tooheys Ltd., 
and Reschs Ltd., the 
three. breweries, de- 
signed their campaign 
to achieve the following 
objectives : 

1. To convert to the 
moderate use of beer 
those people who were 
non-drinkers, by reason 
of a non-appreciation of 
the true value of beer 
and not by reason of 
blind prejudice. 

2. To convert to the 
regular use of beer the 
spasmodic “now and 
again” drinkers. 

3. To regulate the 
drinking of the man 
who, because of excess 
on occasions, prejudices 
a number of people 
against beer generally. 

4. Toconvince the 


BREWED UNDER 
"Ss 


-- you work hard 
---or play hard 


youneed good 
nourishing 


“DRINK | 
REGULARLY 


Its good for you/ 





know the nourishment it holds, the sustaining 


and refreshing power it possesses. They 
drink it for the physical benefits that only 
6 oe If you work 
hard, or play hard ... BEER—good, 

nourishing beer will keep you “fit.” 


HYGIENIC CONDITIONS IN YOUR OWN STATE 


“TOOHEYS RESCH’S ,.., 





“spirit” drinker that 
there is just as much 
enjoyment and definitely more ben- 
efit to be derived from beer, at 
considerably less cost. 

5. To put bottled beers into the 
homes for regular moderate use in 
the domestic circle, stressing the 
value of beer from the dietetic 
_ point of view, and its mild and re- 
*freshing qualities. 

The theme of the campaign was 
“beer . . . in moderation is good 
for you.” 

Media selected to carry the mes- 
sage that “beer is good for you” 
to the public included newspapers, 
magazines, posters, window dis- 
plays, envelope stickers, etc. 
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months and during that period a 
total of over 180 insertions ap- 
peared in the metropolitan press 
and there were over 400 insertions 
in country newspapers. 

Outdoor advertising was also 
utilized. Over 400 twenty-four-sheet 
posters and 3,000 single- sheet post- 
ers erected at strategic positions 
advised consumers to “Drink Beer 
Regularly.” In addition, brewers’ 
motor and _ horse-drawn lorries 
traveling about the city displayed 
posters especially designed for the 
campaign. 

For very obvious reasons the 
campaign was in no sense an 
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attempt to glorify beer as a me- 
dium of temporary stimulation, but 
rather aimed to justify it as a 
sensible domestic beverage, full of 
nourishment and good health when 
enjoyed in moderation. 

Thus the opening newspaper ad- 
vertisement of the campaign was 
designed to remove the “intoxicant” 
associations from beer and pre- 
sented it as an enjoyable drink 
with refreshing qualities possessed 
by no other. type of liquor. The 
follow-up advertisement drew an 
analogy between the regular enjoy- 
ment of meals and the need for 
similar regularity in drinking. It 
was aimed to convince consumers 
that it is better to drink, say, three 
glasses of beer per day rather than 
consume a dozen glasses on one 
day and then abstain completely 
for a time. 

Further advertisements presented 


+ 


Swartwout Heads Business 


Publishers of Chicago 


W. R. Swartwout, business manager 
of Baker’s Helper, has been elected 
president of the Chicago Business 
Papers Association. He succeeds D. J 
Hansen, Engineering Publications, Inc. 

Other new officers are: Vice-pres- 
ident, J. Knight Willy, Hotel Monthly; 
secretary, John Sweet, Trafic World; 
treasurer, K. L. Rice, Power, Plant 


Engineering. 

Murphy, Black Diamond; 
Howard Ehrlich, Mill Supplies; and Mr. 
Hansen will serve as directors for the 
coming year. 


Buys Pearl Essence Business 
Jos. H. Meyer Bros., who formerly 
marketed their pearl essence under the 
trade-mark Richelieu, have disposed of 
that phase of their business to The 
Mearl Corporation, a new company, 
which will market the product under 
the trade-mark Mearlmaid. Associated in 
the new company are Francis Earle, 
former president of The Oxalite Corpora- 
tion and Harry Mattin, former treasurer 
and chemical director of Jos. H. Meyer 
Bros. The new company is temporarily 
leeeet at 220 25th Street, Brooklyn, 


To Publish “Dais” 

Dais is the name of a new quarterly 
publication which will appear shortly 
and which will go to the drug and cos- 
metic buyers of leading Sporn stores 
and retail druggists. Weil, McGinniss & 
Sloman, Inc., 535 Fifth Avenue, is 
publisher, Burford Lorimer is editor and 
Alex D. Sniffin, formerly with Condé 
Nast, is art director. 
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to the public opinions by leading 
physicians relating to the health 
value of beer, the facts concern- 
ing the brewing of beer which 
offer proof of its absolute purity 
and freedom from chemicals, and 
stressed the value of beer as a food 
for workers and athletes in need 
of additional nourishment. 

As the campaign progressed, ad- 
vertisements were issued appealing 
especially to women to use beer 
as a domestic beverage. Others 
stressed the economic value of the 
brewing industry to the state, in- 
cluding the employment it afforded 
to many thousands. There also 
were advertisements which sup- 
plied very necessary information 
regarding the difference between 
light and heavy ales, lagers, stouts 
and the occasions on which their 
use is especially beneficial and de- 
sirable. 


+ 


“Popular Mechanics” Appoints 


Angerman 

Vv. D. Angerman has been appointed 
circulation manager of re Me- 
chanics Magazine, Chicago. or twelve 
years he was with the A. W. Shaw 
Company as circulation manager of Fac- 
tory and System. When Factory was 
ee with Industrial _— ement in 
1928, Mr. Angerman was le circula- 
tion manager of both ie susddidated 
publication and Maintenance Engineering. 
For the last.two years he has been presi- 
dent and general manager of Popular 
Homecraft. 


‘ . . . 5 
Buys “Automotive Electricity” 
Automotive Electricity has been sold 
by the Bill Brothers Publishing Cor- 
poration, to the Lou Murray Publications, 
Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
a new company. It is headed by Lou 
Murray, editor and manager of Automo- 
tive en since its inception eleven 
years ago. L. Hudson, who until two 
years ago was sonatas manager, has 
joined the new management in charge of 
advertising sales. 


Scheele Has Own Service 

Edwin H. Scheele, who resigned as 
president of the Package Desi Cor- 
poration recently, has started fis own 
package design service at 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


Joins Flack Agency 
Thomas B. Robinson, recently mer- 
chandising counsel for Station wsyr, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has joined the creative 
staff of the: John B. Flack Advertising 
Agency, of that city. 
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June Lineage Record 
from Printers Ink 


36,550 
Vogue (2 issues) 35,678 
* Town & Country (2 issues) 24,353 


* Harper’s Bazaar 


* Home & Field 19,321 
Spur 17,296 
House & Garden 12,966 
Country Life 12,912 
The Sportsman 10,684 
Vanity Fair 10,465 
House Beautiful 7,967 
Arts & Decorations 5,628 
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FIGURES for the 


advertiser who is seeking 
















large-income families. 


56,550 
15,678 
14,353 
9,321 fn the basic fields of Fashion, Society and Smart Home de- 
7,296 velopment, HARPER’S BAZAAR, TOWN & COUNTRY and 


2,966 BHOME & FIELD create a new high in class paper quality. 


(2,912 
Editorial diversity and cumulative prestige have combined 


10,684 

0.465 4° bring together a market of 160,000 readers of discrimina- 
7,967 {tion and exceptional buying resources. 

5,628 


Advertisers have been quick to recognize that these three 
magazines bought as a group—The Stuyvesant Group—at a 
saving of from 10 to 25 per cent constitute an advertising dollar 


ae Vilie that means the ultimate maximum in profitable sales. 


This three-fold market is the advance agent of a newly- 
ir ound prosperity. 


LAURENCE A. WEAVER 
Director, Group Sales 


THE STUYVESANT PUBLICATIONS 
572 MADISON AVENUE, New York 











Getting Salesmen to Use the 
Standardized Sales Talk 


They Need Not Learn It by Heart, Say Several Companies, but They 
Ought to Be Letter-Perfect on the Sequence of Ideas 


By Arthur H. Little 


| & the private theater of a manu- 
facturing concern that goes in 
rather heavily for the dramatic 
presentation of managerial mes- 
sages to salesmen, 1 watched a 
burlesque skit. 

On the stage were two men. One 
of them was tall and angular, and 
equipped with a jumpy Adam’s 
apple. He was a salesman. The 
other was little and droop-mus- 
tached and rather dumb. He was 
a prospect. 

The salesman went great guns. 
Eyes alight, arms flailing, larynx 
on the loose, he harangued the lit- 
tle fellow in a voice that jingled 
the footlights. And the words of 
the man! They rolled and clattered 
in a steady drumming, as hail upon 
a tin roof. 

Deadly in earnest though he was, 
his audience rippled. For what the 
salesmen in the pit and in the 
gallery quickly recognized was that, 
although his sentences made gram- 
matical sense, they’d been com- 
pounded, as in a hash, from four 
standardized selling talks about 
four widely different products in 
the company’s line. Upon the 
audience, the effect of each stento- 
rian statement was startling. 


When the Prospect 
Got in a Word 


A climax came when the pros- 
pect spoke. Until that instant he’d 
been unable to utter a word. Three 
or four times he had opened his 
mouth, and silently closed it. 
There’s little satisfaction in argu- 
ing with a tornado. But now, when 
the big fellow rattled out the 
wholly rhetorical remark, “And I’m 
sure, Mr. Walrus, that thus far 
you agree with me,” the little fel- 
low clenched his fists and, surpris- 
ingly, shouted: “No! I don’t!” 

The big fellow stopped, dead. He 
gulped. Then, in anger, he roared: 
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“Why did you interrupt? Now I 
gotta start all over, from the be- 
ginning!” 

I thought that line was funny. I 
still think it was. Or perhaps I’m 
prejudiced. I wrote the skit. 

Anyway, those salesmen in that 
reverberating theater laughed. As 
schoolboys do when somebody is 
nervy enough to razz the teacher, 
they prodded each other with their 
elbows; and those who were near 
him cast leering looks at the gen- 
eral sales manager, who, in a seat 
up front, was acting—and right 
realistically—as if he thought the 
stuff was funny, too. 


A Seeming 
Inconsistency 


Now, an interesting fact is this: 
Although those salesmen laughed, 
although they felt, perhaps, that at 
last someone was revealing the 
truth about those damned selling 
talks that they’d been ordered to 
learn by heart, there wasn’t a man 
in the place who hadn’t learned all 
four of them, word for word; and 
there wasn’t a man among them 
who would not concede that those 
pre-prepared presentations, con- 
cocted at the home office, had 
helped him, substantially, in his 
selling. 

That condition, that seeming in- 
consistency, seems to be fairly 
general. 

A good salesman is an individ- 
ualist. He wants to sell in his own 
way. Rarely does it occur to him 
that not all the men on the firing 
line for his company are as well 
equipped as he is—a fact distress- 
ingly well known to the manage- 
ment. And management, at least 
in some lines finds that the best 
way to lift the general level is to 
put together a plan, including a 
pre-prepared presentation, and then 
impose that plan upon the whole 
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sales force. Such a _ procedure 
need not harm the good men—for 
the very good reason that the plan 
and the presentation generally are 
crystallized from the best men’s 
best work. 

As to procedure, the method most 
in favor among companies that use 
standardized or suggested presen- 
tations is to prepare the demonstra- 
tions from material that, in actual 
field service, has proved successful. 

The second step is to see to it 
that the men learn the presenta- 
tions—at least that they memorize 
the high spots, which often are 
tied to a portfolio or some other 
device for visual selling. 


Seeing That the Salesmen 
Use the Material 


The third step—at least, in some 
instances—is to follow through, to 
see to it that the men actually use 
the suggested, pre-prepared mate- 
rial. The fourth step is a tendency, 
after the men have mastered the 
presentations, to permit them to 
alter the language and otherwise 
adapt the material to their own 
personalities and to specific cir- 
cumstances. 

Here is the experience of a com- 
pany in the specialty field—The 
Todd Company ; and it comes at an 
interesting moment, for Todd is 
establishing a new sales set- -up, in- 
cluding a reorganization of sales 
training. Says Mark S. Stanbro, 
manager of advertising and sales 
promotion : 

“We have not determined that 
we shall try to get all the men to 
learn the presentations by heart. 
We do intend that they shall learn 
every essential point, and use the 
essential points of approach, pres- 
entation, and close in their daily 
work. Practically always, our pres- 
entations tie in with selling port- 
folios. 

“Men who are selling Protecto- 
graphs or Greenbac checks are 
provided with what we call ‘loss 
cases.’ These are authentic reports 
of alteration, counterfeiting and 
forgery; and from a variety of 
these cases the salesman is able 
to select appropriate ones from his 
portfolio. His portfolio also con- 
tains canvassing pieces, presenting 
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the products themselves. Of course, 
in selling bank-supply products, the 
portfolios include samples. 

“We lay great stress on visual 
selling. 

“Our men are supplied with sales 
manuals ; and the manuals are sup- 
plemented by correspondence and 
school courses. 

“Frequently, we hold presenta- 
tion contests. On certain selling 
propositions, we offer prizes for 
the best canvasses; and the prize 
canvasses we use in our educa- 
tional work. 

“Thus far, our check-up on the 
use of the presentations in the field 
has been confined to branch man- 
agers’ weekly meetings and to the 
check-up that results from the con- 
tests. 

“In our house magazine and in 
special bulletins we are printing a 
high percentage of educational arti- 
cles that, for the most part, are 
accounts of selling experiences, in- 
cluding the actual presentations.” 

Now the experience of a com- 
pany whose product goes into the 
home—the KitchenAid Manufac- 
turing Company. Says the sales 
manager, H. E. Giles: 

“In any direct selling operation, 
the varying factor is man power. 
Particularly is this true in the sale 
of KitchenAid, because we deal 
with an article that is highly spe- 
cialized. Many men with splendid 
sales records in other lines have 
found it difficult to adapt them- 
selves to our method. 

“The strongest assistance to the 
men in the field has been the sug- 
gested selling talk. The talk has 
been designed to give the new 
salesman, not only concrete infor- 
mation about his company, but also 
specific selling points that, in use, 
have been found successful. 


No Two Salesmen 
Are Alike 


“In my opinion, it is essential 
that no salesman be obligated to 
learn by heart and repeat verbatim 
a standardized sales talk. No two 
men are alike. A selling talk that 
would be ideal for the forceful, 
aggressive man would be out of 
place if it came from a man who is 
quietly persuasive. 
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“Further, care must be exercised 
so that the salesman’s presentation 
shall not take on the appearance of 
something learned and repeated as 
‘canned’ conversation. 

“However, the true function of 
the suggested selling talk is to 
guide the men in formulating pres- 
entations of their own. The perti- 
nent selling factors of the canvass 
remain as useful to one type of 
man as to another. 

“We feel that we don’t need to 
tie the suggested selling talk to a 
portfolio; for KitchenAid is a 
portfolio in itself. It is portable. 
It can be taken into the home and 
made to perform the operations the 
salesman is discussing. 


Salesman’s First Efforts 
Are Supervised 


“Before a new salesman starts 
with our company he goes through 
a course of sprouts on the mechan- 
ics of his product and on the sell- 
ing of it. At this time, we give 
him suggested sales talks, and go 
over the talks with him. Out in 
his own territory his initial efforts 
are supervised and assisted by an 
experienced salesman. 

“Thus, the necessity and the ad- 
vantage of using the suggested 
material is brought forcibly home 
to him. 

“From time to time, representa- 
tives of the company go into the 
field with the various men and, 
through actual field work, see to it 
that each man is using the tools 
we have put into his hands. Be- 
cause the use of it produces profit- 
able and tangible results for him, 
we experience little difficulty in 
keeping the salesman sold on the 
value of the presentation.” 

Next, an experience from a com- 
pany that sells only a: service—the 
Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, of Cincinnati. Says 
Jerome Clark, vice-president : 

“Our organization includes some 
eighty branch offices and general 
agencies, the managers of which 
train and supervise the salesmen. 
Therefore, our first problem in 
promoting our ‘merchandised sell- 
ing’ was to gain the managers’ 


support. 
“We held a series of group 
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meetings of managers—eight or ten 
managers in each group. It was 
announced that everyone in the 
group, including myself, would 
have to put on the sales demon- 
stration; and at each of the meet- 
ings we had a lot of fun getting 
ready. 

“The actual presentations accom- 
plished two purposes: (1) to do 
the talks, the managers had to learn 
them; and (2) the demonstrations 
themselves drove home the fact 
that those men who stuck closely 
to the sequence of the selling talk 
made good sales presentations, and 
that those who wandered off on 
spontaneous tangents didn’t do so 
well. 

“For our ‘merchandised selling’ 
presentation we provided the men 
with complete manuals. 

“It is not our intention that the 
men shall learn the language 
verbatim. The selling talk is really 
a sequence of ideas, which we sup- 
port by printed text. Many of the 
salesmen learn the printed text by 
heart; but, after giving the talk 
many times they find themselves 
changing the language to suit their 
own personalities—a development 
that we believe to be desirable. The 
important point is that the sequence 
of ideas is not to be disturbed. 

“To insure the sequence, we pro- 
vided a visual presentation, which 
not only holds the prospect’s atten- 
tion, but also keeps the salesman 
from wandering off the track. 


News of Successful 
Methods Spreads 


“Many of our men are using the 
presentation successfully; and the 
news of their success travels 
through the agencies quickly. 
Further, we promote the idea with 
‘success stories’ in our house maga- 
zine. Thus we create and encourage 
talk. And, after all, no promo- 
tional medium is as successful as 
the grapevine route.” 

And finally, this from a man who 
says, spiritedly: “Yes and no!” 

He is T. Russ Hill, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Air- 
Way Electric Appliance Corpora- 
tion. Says he: 

“Our company doesn’t intend that 
our salesmen shall learn, verbatim, 
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ho are we 
anyhow ¢ 


HERE are many good 
advertising agencies. We 
happen to be one of them. 


Not the best, nor the biggest. But 
yne of them. 


You won’t find us at 247 Park, 
or 285 Madison, or the Graybar 
Building. We aren’t even in New 
York. But if you are looking not 
so much for address as for adver- 
tising—the sort that comes of well- 
laid plans and obvious-adams ideas 
and good, hard work — then we 
want to talk with you, and we 
think you want to talk with us. 


Perhaps we're a little peculiar 
in our attitude. We hold that ad- 
vertising which pulls is good, and 
that advertising which does not 
pull is — well, not so good. We 
have as little respect for your 
Opinions as we have for our own, 
but we think weare just as good ad- 
vertising men when we tell you no 
as when we tell you yes. Our credo 
is this: (1) that until goods are sold 
to the consumer they are not sold 
(2) that goods cannot be sold to the 
consumer without advertising (3) 
that goods cannot be advertised 
without distribution (4) that goods 
cannot have distribution without 
merchandising, and (5) that goods 
cannot be merchandised until a 
merchandising plan has cut its 
eye-teeth in a test territory. 


We have been in business forty 
years, long enough to know what 





happens after a depression. Each year, 
we have made money. Our clients have 
been with us 39 years, 35 years, 10 years, 
so we have made money for them, too. If 
you are interested in this sort of perfor- 
mance and in our sort of advertising, 
our telephone number is Market 2-5680 
and our address is Newark, New Jersey. 


F. N. SOMMER Advertising Agency 
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the presentation of our product. In 
fact, we strive for the opposite. 

“I concede that the presentation 
we have worked out in the field and 
in the office is the best presentation 
that could be given of our product. 
But I believe most firmly that 
there isn’t a man under the sun 
who can present our product ex- 
cept in his own way. 


Insisting on 
the Sequence 


“To be sure, we insist upon a 
sequence; and we use a sales 
manual. As to sequence, the 
manual is taught verbatim; and so 
is the method of presenting the 
various features of our product. 
Objections and answers, also, are 
followed out specifically. 

“In our supplementary training 
courses we outline a definite day’s 
work in the field; and we explain 
how to canvass, how to approach, 
how to get leads. 

“We say to our men: ‘Tell your 
prospect what our machine will do. 
Prove it. Pass over your order 


“We insist that the men follow 
this practice—but in their own 
words. 

“And as to words, in selling to- 
day we've entirely too many of 
them. The new cycle of selling 
demands facts—and facts that are 
proved conclusively. The only way 
that any chap can prove the facts 
of his particular equipment is by 
learning the gist of the presenta- 
tion and making it his own, and 
then telling it in his own words. 
We say to our men: ‘What does 
the product mean to you and how 
can you show it to the public?’ 

“It is a simple matter to be as- 
sured that your men are showing 
your product in the proper way. 
First, we run a sales meeting every 
morning from eight to eight-thirty 
in all our organizations throughout 
the world. Men must attend these 
meetings. Each morning, some 
particular phase of the presenta- 
tion is discussed. 

“In addition, throughout the or- 
ganization we hold a weekly meet- 
ing—on Monday evening—and this 
meeting runs for some three hours. 
At least half the time is devoted 
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to the presentation of the machine 
and comparison of it with other 
kinds of equipment. Always, this 
part of the meeting is run from the 
floor ; and neither the manager, the 
sales manager, nor the sales trainer 
takes any part in it. We bring up 
the men who did the job last week 
and let them present the various 
phases of the machine in the way 
that led to sales. 

“Then, every Friday evening 
from seven until ten o'clock we 
run a clinic; and every man who 
has not sold during the previous 
week must attend. The clinic is 
open, also, to any others who care 
to sit in. During the clinic, the 
presentation is taken straight 
through from the approach to the 
close; and the men are drilled and 
re-drilled on it. 

“Nor do we stop there. If, after 
attending the clinics for about three 
weeks, a man goes on without hit- 
ting, he is brought in for a half- 
day; and the trainer takes him 
over the presentation and over the 
man’s demonstration to see that his 
methods are right. 

“In addition, we have field super- 
visors—one to every five men; and 
the supervisors are required to 
show every new man at least three 
demonstrations and one sale before 
turning him loose. Further, they 
are: required to give a half-day to 
any one of their men who hasn't 
made a sale during the previous 


.week, Thus, it is very difficult for 


the presentation to get very far off 
the orthodox line. 


Orthodox Methods 
Win Awards 


“It isn’t any trouble to keep the 
men sold on an orthodox presenta- 
tion. We run sales contests all the 
time, and the men are rewarded 
upon what they do. As ‘fast as 
the men attain the awards, their 
own stories go into our house 
magazine. In every instance we 
have found that the award winners 
are just about 100 per cent ortho- 
dox on their methods. 

“Our men carry their equipment 
with them and demonstrate it. It 
is easy for them to stick to the 
natural presentation and go straight 
through it.” 
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Industrial Recovery Bill a Boon to 
Honest Advertising 


(Continued from page 4) * 


rganization of industry for the 
uurpose of co-operative action 
among trade groups, to induce and 
maintain united action of labor and 
management under adequate gov- 
ernmental sanctions and supervision, 
to eliminate unfair competitive 
ractices, to promote the fullest 
possible utilization of the present 
roductive capacity of industries, to 
void undue restriction of produc- 
tion (except as may be temporarily 
equired), to increase the con- 
sumption of industrial and agri- 
cultural products by increasing pur- 
chasing power, to reduce and 
relieve unemployment, to improve 
standards of labor, and otherwise 
to rehabilitate industry and to con- 
serve national resources.” 


Still Plenty of 
Reasons to Advertise 


As yet the Government has not 
worked out thoroughly its plans for 
production control, but even were it 
to put in a rigid quota system, 
which is not at all probable, there 
would still be plenty of reasons to 
advertise. 

Does anyone imagine, for in- 
stance, that a company like General 
Motors could possibly afford to 
stop its advertising of Chevrolets? 
Until far more drastic legislation 
than the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act is passed the American 
manufacturer will find that he has 
to run rapidly in the advertising 
race even to stand still. 

The elimination of gyp manufac- 
turers, of vicious price-cutters, of 
uneconomic practices will mean 
more effective advertising. 

The advertising manager of a 
large company recently prepared a 
memorandum which indicates the 
immediate benefits of the act to ad- 
vertising if manufacturers will 
realize their present opportunity. 

In this memorandum, he says, 
“The act will offer our company a 
superior opportunity to take advan- 
tage of its excellent selling and 
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advertising set-up. It is likely that 
whatever companies are able to 
capitalize upon the first few months 
of the effectiveness of this act will 
be the companies that will benefit 
most from it. 

“If, after the act is effective, it 
is possible for us to increase our 
volume, solely by means of our 
superior selling skill, to the point 
where we become one of the major 
selling organizations in the country, 
we have entered the market at the 
most advantageous time and have 
dominated that part of the market 
which is of the greatest importance 
from the point of view of profit 
and control. 

“The Government may control 
production but there is no limit to 
the control of any selling activities 
providing they do not infringe upon 
productive control. The oppor- 
tunity for profit and expansion as 
a selling organization seems un- 
limited. As a producing organiza- 
tion it seems limited by credit 
facilities available under present 
plans.” 

It is significant that this mem- 
orandum recommended an _ im- 
mediate appropriation of $275,000 
to be employed upon national ad- 
vertising in women’s and general 
magazines alone. 


Paving a Prepared 
Path 


“If this money is forthcoming 
and expended over a period of ten 
months,” the memorandum con- 
tinues, “it would be possible to 
build an acceptance for our name, 
a prepared path for all our selling 
activities, which would logically 
lead to dominance. This appro- 
priation would serve primarily to 
capture a market in its formative 
stages and to turn to our benefit all 
the peculiarities which arise 
through this change.” 

That is constructive thinking— 
and it is merely symptomatic of 
much of the thinking which should 
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result when reputable manufactur- 
ers realize that they are at last 
being freed of the burden placed 
upon them by the _ illegitimate 
fringe manufacturers. 

In any consideration of the act 
an important factor is that section 
which provides for a tremendous 
expenditure for public works. 

L. W. Moffett, resident Wash- 
ington editor, The Iron Age, in a 
recent issue of that publication 
says, “It is the hope of the Ad- 
ministration to return 3,000,000 
men to work under the Industrial 
Section and 1,000,000 under the 
Public Works Section by October 1. 
While it was not offered as an 
accurate figure, nevertheless it is 
hoped to also place an additional 
3,000,000 to work through sym- 
pathetic activity in occupational 
channels affected by work and pur- 
chasing power built up under the 
Industrial Section. It is estimated 
that for every $1,000,000,000 spent 
under the Public Works Section, 
which carries an appropriation of 
$3,300,000,000, work will be pro- 
vided for 1,000,000. 

“Projects for immediate action 
have been listed in order to en- 
gage this number by October 1.” 

In other words, billions of dol- 
lars are being thrown into wages. 
Thousands of men who have been 
employed at starvation wages, 
other thousands who have been 
haunted by the fear of losing their 
jobs, millions who have been un- 
employed; all of these will become 
buyers in the open market if the 
act works as it is hoped. 


Who Will Benefit 
Most? 


Who will benefit most by this 
unleashed purchasing power? If 
experience is worth anything, the 
advertisers who have the courage to 
go after this business will benefit 
the most. 

In some quarters .there has been 
expressed the fear that the small 
company, out of which will grow 
the large advertiser of tomorrow, 
will suffer by the provisions of the 
act. 

Again a quotation from the act 
should clear up misapprehension. 
Following is a part of Section 3: 
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“Section 3. Upon the application 
to the President by one or more 
trade or industrial associations or 
groups, the President may approv: 
a code or codes of fair competition 
for the trade or industry or sub- 
division thereof, represented by the 
applicant or applicants, if the Pres- 
ident finds (1) that such associa- 
tions or groups impose no inequi 
table restrictions on admission t 
membership therein and are truly 
representative of such trades or in- 
dustries or sub-divisions thereof, 
and (2) that such code or codes 
are not designed to promote monop 
olies or to eliminate or oppress 
small enterprises and will not 
operate to discriminate against 
them, and will tend to effectuat 
the policy of this title: Provided 
That such code or codes shall no 
permit monopolies or monopolisti 
practices: Provided further, That 
where such code or codes affect th: 
services and welfare of persons 
engaged in other steps of the eco- 
nomic process, nothing in this sec 
tion shall deprive such persons of 
the right to be heard prior to ap 
proval by the President of such 
code or codes. The President may, 
as a condition of his approval of 
any such code, impose such con- 
ditions (including requirements for 
the making of reports and the keep- 
ing of accounts) for the protection 
of consumers, competitors, em 
ployees, and others, and in further 
ance of the public interest, and may 
provide such exceptions to and ex 
emptions from the provisions of 
such code, as the President in his 
discretion deems necessary to effec 
tuate the policy herein declared.’ 

Senator Wagner, speaking in th 
Senate on June 13, said: 

“If this legislation passes, it will 
be the first time that small busi 
ness will have a voice in the 
government of industry. It has 
none today. Under the law as it 
exists, with the cut-throat competi 
tion, the underselling and the other 
vicious practices which are per 


mitted, large business concerns have 
been able to destroy small business 


concerns, compelling them either t: 


sell out to the large industry or to 


join in a merger. 
“This has been the way the anti- 
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on trust laws have worked and this 
ore is the thing we want to prevent 


- in the future. In formulating the 
Ans ode of fair competition within 

VE ° . 
each industry we want to give an 


-‘ equal voice to the small business 


the man and the large business man. 
“oom With this in view we provide that 
no trade or industrial association 


Cia- , - 

qui vhich proposes a code shall impose 

. te ny inequitable restrictions upon 

val membership.’ 

» tn. Another fear has been that re- . 

eof search and the development of new shies at 
odes products will be discouraged. Ac- 


nop cording to Mr. Moffett this is far- my h 
iets thest from the minds of those who urry, Nurry— 
— have sponsored this legislation. Re- 

search will go on, new products 


buy now”, but 


— will continue to be developed. 

‘ded _No one is foolish enough to deny 

ie that there is a long hard road to applauds 

listi he hoed. Indeed it is possible that 

That the Supreme Court will find some "¢ Sol hi 
t the provisions of the act unconstitu- onsider this 
ons a eof on the cae m 
oes owever, a e present time mus ° 

a. be based on the premise that it is opportunity. 
an al constitutional. 

= _Business is not about to enter a 

‘anh Utopia. Gangrenous wounds are 

moon not healed overnight. Many phases 

a of of the legislation carry business 

a, into the field of theory. These 

‘y= things must all be considered. 

heep- The fact remains, however, that 


“dl there is nothing in the act that 

— hould di dvertisi 
a shou iscourage advertising. 
Rather, advertisers should feel that 


a a great opportunity lies ahead of 
: them. 

Agee The wisest manufacturer today 

= his is he who is planning to capitalize 

effec immediately and largely on the po- 


tentialities of the act. 


ared.” 
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t has Chicago Bureau Elects COMPANY 





as Bruce MacLeish, secretary of Carson 
mpet Pirie Scott & Company, has been elected INC 
other protons of the Chicago Better Business ° 
sureau, 
a a a _ First —. 
~) e president, J. A. Petersen, J. W. Peter- ° 
isiness oo Coal Company; vice-president, A. H. 95 Madison Ave. 
her to eS : 7 » & Ceaey: ensures, 
Ke . Rice, icago Title an H 

orto fl Trust Company. New York City 


Kenneth Barnard has been re-elected 
> anti- secretary and general manager. 
































When Copy Is Too Long 


Philosophically the Answer Lies in the Purpose; but the Cause, Often, 
Inferior Writing 


Armstronc Cork & INSULATION 
CoMPANY 
LANCASTER, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Would you be good enough to send us 
a list of the outstanding articles you 
have carried during the last year or two 
on the subject of long copy versus short 
copy in advertising? 
V. Cariguist. 


E have sent Mr. Carlquist 

the list. The list is long—as 
long, almost, as a long piece of 
copy; for the subject is a peren- 
nial. Nor does the number of times 
that we have discussed it indicate, 
by perhaps hundreds of thousands 
of words, the extent to which it 
has been discussed in the cloisters 
of agencies and of advertising de- 
partments. 

Perhaps we can rationalize the 
matter by recognizing that the sub- 
ject really consists of two parts— 
that the question, How long ought 
a piece of copy be? really is 
double-barreled. 

As it presents itself in advertis- 
ing practice, the question really is: 
How long ought this piece of copy 
be? As it presents itself in adver- 
tising discussion, the question is: 
How long ought any piece of copy 
be? 

A copy writer attacks the task 
of producing a piece of selling-in- 
print for, say, a can of green paint. 
How much, how many words, shall 
he write? (We are assuming, of 
course, that he is unhampered by 
limitations of space, and_ that, 
within reasonable limits, he may 
write as much, or as little, as his 
judgment dictates. ) 

How else can the question be an- 
swered than by the generalization 
that he shall write enough to tell 
his story, prove his points, and in- 
duce or persuade his reader to act? 

Thus, the determining factor is 
his purpose. If circumstances in- 
dicate that he ought to attack in 
force, that he present only a single 
selling point in smash-style, then 
the shorter his copy, the better. But 
if circumstances indicate that he 





ought to reason with his reader, 
and move from point to point and 
lead his reader through a con- 
tinuity of ideas, then his copy must 
be longer—and inevitably so, fo 
the ideas he seeks to convey ar 
more numerous. Thus it goes i: 
practice. 

If we are to consider the matter 
academically, and undertake to an 
swer the question, How long ought 
any piece of copy be? we find our 


selves handicapped by lack of 
premise. 
For first, again, we ought t 


know the answer to the question 
What is the purpose? What does 
the copy seek to accomplish? Ii 
the objective is just a flash, then a 
few words will be enough—and 
perhaps the fewer the better. li 
the purpose is to inform, and con 
vince, and persuade, then we must 
use words enough to convey the 
more detailed concept. 

So much for applied principles 
on the question. 

There is another side to the sub- 
ject. It might be called a phenome- 
non. Anyway, it’s a fact. 

Some advertising copy is too long 
because it just doesn’t seem t 
know how. Its purpose may be 
clear, but its craftsmanship is hazy 
It wastes sentences and whole para- 
graphs. It takes time out to wind 
up with a sort of introduction; 
and generally such a prelude is 
wholly unnecessary. 





Simple Rules of Rhetoric 
Still Hold 


Too-long copy often is the 
anemic product of a technique—ii 
you may call it a technique !—that 
hasn’t mastered, after all these 
years, certain age-old and funda- 
mental principles of rhetoric. They 
are simple; and yet their applica 
tion generates vitality and insures 
clarity and force. 

Spot a piece of copy that is pock- 
marked with words in italics and 
words in caps, and, generally 













speaking, you have spotted a piece 
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of copy whose author didn’t know 
how to attain emphasis without the 
help of the printer. 

Bluntly, the man who writes too 
much in the passive voice, the man 
whose diction is so fuzzy that he 
must toss in a whole handful of 
foggy words where one word, 
sharp-edged and specific, would 
iave been enough, the man who 
nust resort to underscoring to em- 
phasize salient elements in his sen- 
tences, is a man who just hasn't 
learned his trade. 

Let him learn how—and, by all 
means, why—and no piece of copy 
he writes, however long it actually 
is, will seem too long. For straight 
through to the end, that which he 
writes will be clear, and strong, 
ind interesting, and effective. —[ Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 
New Yorx 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The advertising world is deeply stirred 
by the news of Mr. Curtis’ death. In his 
passing we lose not only a great pub- 
lisher but one of the best and most in- 
fluential friends advertising ever had, 
a staunch supporter of its highest ideals, 
a ay in the movement to improve 
technique and methods and standards of 
good faith in dealing with the reader. 

He and his associates have taken an 
outstanding part since the earliest days 
to give advertising practice a profes- 
sional standard and to develop the ad- 
vertising agency as a reliable and 
constructive service factor. 

All of us who knew him had a warm 
iffection for him as well as high respect. 
His personality and his accomplishment 
will long remain one of the fine tradi- 
tions of our business. 

Joun Benson, 


President. 





Now Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 


Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co: ny is 
the new name of the SewsuelGuaasen 
Company, publishers’ representative of 
Chicago and New York. The change 
brings into the firm name that of 


Thomas W. Walker, who is in charge . 


f the New York office. 

Effective July 1, the company has 
been appointed Eastern representative 
for the papers of the James M. Cox 
News League. These are the Dayton, 
Ohio, News; Springfield, Ohio, News- 
Sun; and Miami, Fla., Daily News. 

The company continues as Middle 


Western representative of these news- 
papers, 
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come on, 
get on the 
band-wagon 


Advertising executives need no 
education in the opportunities the 
Newark Market offers. In 1932 
it was ninth in retail sales and 
ninth in spendable money income 
and over 68% of every spendable 
dollar found its way into retail 
store cash registers. 


Consider that this important market 
can be effectually covered by one 
medium—that one advertising 
schedule will carry your appeal 
into over 157,000 North Jersey 
homes daily—that this family con- 
tact is the greatest in the market, 
insured by over 90% home de- 
livery—that the single advertising 
cost necessary is lower today than 
thirteen years ago and you will 
begin to understand why the 
Newark Evening News leads all 
week-day morning or evening 
papers in America in advertising 
volume. 


Things are beginning to gather 
speed again, too. In an important 
industrial center like Newark the 
change of pace is quickly dis- 
cernible. This means increased 
spending power, activity and op- 
portunity. Right now is the time 
to sew up this market good and 
tight. It’s no time for hesitation. 
Come on, get on our band-wagon| 


Newark 
Evening 


N EUGENE W. FARRELL, 
Business & Advertising Mer., 
215-221 Market Street, 
Newark, New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, 
General Representatives: 
New York Chicago Detroit, 
Sen Francisco, Los Angeles 
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Certain Senators 

No Cause and Representa- 

for Fear tives, according to 
newspaper reports, are still hang- 
ing around in Washington, re- 
gardless of the adjournment of 
Congress, because they are afraid 
to go home. 

Their fear is caused, so it is 
said, by the fact that they are un- 
able to take back to the boys any 
definite word about the large num- 
ber of luscious jobs toward which 
deserving Democrats are looking 
with eager longing. Applications 
for these jobs are piled high on 
Postmaster-General Farley’s desk 
and this is about as far as many 
aspiring district attorneys, internal 
revenue collectors, United States 
marshals and postmasters have 


been able to get. 

They had better go on back 
home, however, and have a little 
visit with the folks. 


Their fear is 
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groundless. And the thing that 
makes the visit safe is the very 
fact that the jobs are yet to be 
passed around. 

For if President Roosevelt had 
flashed the green go-ahead signal 
to Mr. Farley, Congress might not 
have stayed in line for the many 
administration measures that were 
pushed through. In that case there 
would have been trouble and plenty 
of it when the Congressmen got 
back among their constituents. 

It was fortunate indeed for the 
country as well as for the Con- 
gressmen themselves that the jobs 
were held up for so long. The 
law makers, concluding they had 
to be good if they got any pie, did 
some things that are going to work 
out for the general benefit of the 
country. 

Climaxed with the Industrial Re- 
covery Act, which is treated at 
some length in the leading article 
in this issue, an amazing program 
was worked out. The Administra- 
tion has done the best it could and 
business must now sink or swim. 
Printers’ INK believes it is going 
to swim ahead right merrily. 

It has been said that some of the 
revolutionary legislation adopted is 
of the crack-pot variety. Probably 
so. Nobody is sure about this, 
though, and one guess is as good 
as another. Anyway, it is too much 
to expect that such an enormous 
program looking toward complete 
business recovery should be letter 
per fect. 

PrinTERS’ INK’s faith in the con- 
structive outcome of the President's 
program is based on the thought 
that he and his fellow administra- 
tors will not go too far in using 
the extraordinary powers conferred 
upon them. If they know when to 
quit, as they evidently do, then 
business is going to recover faster 
than anybody thought was possible. 
In fact, it is recovering right now. 

Nobody with ropes, tar pots and 
feathers will be on the station plat- 
form to greet the Congressmen, 
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therefore, when they at last at- 
tempt to see how things look in the 
old home town. 

They have acquitted themselves 
with credit. The jobs can wait. 





Retailers are be- 

What about ing more or less 

Price? flooded these days 
with letters and postcards announc- 
ing that owing to current business 
conditions, the manufacturers of 
this and that have been forced to 
raise their prices. 

Many of these notices are bare 
statements of fact. Others men- 
tion the price rise and then make 
their main appeal to the dealer by 
urging him to buy lots of merchan- 
dise while he can get it cheaper. 

A few manufacturers, however, 
have been wise enough to go a step 
farther. They have shown the re- 
tailers that they believe there are 
other reasons beside price why they 
should put in heavier stocks of 
merchandise. 

“We happen to think that this 
depression,” they say, in effect, “is 
pretty nearly in its last stages. We 
believe that there are a lot of peo- 
ple who want to buy a lot of things 
and who are going to buy them if 
they receive the proper amount of 
urging. Therefore, put in full 
stocks of salable merchandise, 
brighten up your stores, do some 
advertising, and good business will 
be here before you know it.” 

Nothing breeds confidence like 
confidence. Those manufacturers 
who are letting their belief that 
business is on a sounder basis show 
strongly in their letters to dealers 
are really doing a little more than 
their bit toward the restoration of 
better times. 





PRINTERS’ INK 
pee feels like giving 

v 520 a great big hand, 
A. F. A. as Tex Guinan 


might put it, to the officers and 
directors of the Advertising Fed- 
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eration of America as they put the 
finishing touches upon the arrange- 
ments for their annual convention, 
which meets next week in Grand 
Rapids. 

During the tough going that has 
been experienced during the last 
year, President Edgar Kobak and 
his associates have done a work- 
manlike job for which they should 
receive the approbation of all pub- 
lishers, advertisers and agents. 
Money hasn’t been any too plenti- 
ful and the disposition among men 
of smaller caliber would probably 
have been to let things slide. 

But no sliding has been per- 
mitted. The Association has been 
more than ever aggressive in its 
good work. The officers have ex- 
pended their time and money freely 
despite the scarcity of both in the 
light of the demands made upon 
them by their own businesses. 

Some have carried the standard 
forward more aggressively than 
others, of course, but this is the 
case in every organization and the 
average of accomplishment has 
been high. 

Our best wishes go to Mr. 
Kobak, to Chairman Gilbert T. 
Hodges, to General Manager Earle 
Pearson and all the others, as the 
convention meets. This is a critical 
year and inasmuch as advertising 
needs the cumulative benefit of the 
best brains it possesses, the gather- 
ing may be perhaps the most im- 
portant the Association has held. 





The chiseler in 
The Chiseler the purchasing de- 


Chiseled partment some- 


times does so much smart buying 
that he eventually chisels himself 
out of a job. 

One man who did so much smart 
buying that he smarted himself 
right out of his position, used to 
work for a big Mid-Western 
manufacturer. He had no use for 
the business papers in his field. He 
wasn’t interested in ideas, move- 























ments in the industry which might 
make one product more important 
than another. 

His method was much simpler. 
He knew all sources of supply, he 
sent out letters, for competitive 
bids, then took the lowest bidder 
and beat him down. His method 
was so simple and he was so 
pleased with it that he spoke highly 
of it to his superiors. They in 
turn liked it so well that one of 
the officers of the company decided 
the simple method was so easy that 
one of the stenographers could 
take care of it. Soon after that 
the smart buyer found himself out 
of a job. 

A live-and-let-live policy is es- 
sential to the return of normal 
times. It is high time that the 
chiseler’s wings were clipped. 





The drug indus- 


Drugs Take try, if the forma- 
the : 
Initiati tion of the Drug 
nitiative Institute of 
America, Inc., means what the 


sponsors hope it will, is about to 
make a tremendous effort to raise 
itself out of the slough of confu- 
sion into which it has been thrown 
by competitive practices. 

In many ways this industry has 
been the most disturbed of all 
American industries during the last 
decade. Here, even more than in 
the grocery field, the inside deal 
and the advertising allowance have 
worked their worst. Free deals 
have grown to such proportions 
that they have ceased to mean any- 
thing. 

Hidden demonstrators have been 
almost unique with the drug indus- 
try. Since one of their chief 
weapons is the use of knocking 
statements in reference to other 
products than those they are 
demonstrating, they have had a lot 
to do with upsetting public confi- 
dence in various drug products, 
particularly cosmetics. 

Up to the present various manu- 
facturers and organizations in the 
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industry have sniped at these prac- 
tices. So far they have been able 
to make little headway against the 
wilful minority who insisted on 
business at any price. 

Of course, there is plenty of 
grief ahead. The retailers of the 
country are in a belligerent mood 
Wholesalers, standing in the No 
Man’s Land between retailers and 
manufacturers, are not particular], 
friendly themselves. Manufacturers, 
having been forced by conditions 
to temporize in their attitude 
toward the chain and the inde- 
pendent, may have some difficulty i: 
working out clean-cut policies. 

However, among the sponsors of 
the Institute are names that have 
consistently stood for sincerity as 
well as courage. It is up to the 
drug industry as a whole to follow 
its farsighted leaders. Only by do 
ing so will it get the most out o! 
this great opportunity. 





fe W. O’Neil, presi- 
se dent of the Gen- 
1 Tire and 

Fellows cra 


Rubber Company, 
hasn’t a speck of patience with the 
theory that men over forty are not 
entitled to hold key places in th 
manufacture and distribution of 
the nation’s commodities. 

“It takes men to make a busi- 
ness,” he tells Printers’ Ink. “Ex 
perience and mature judgment hav: 
their places as well as youthful 
initiative, enterprise and energy) 
We have a number of men over 
sixty who are doing real jobs. W: 
must recognize the capabilities and 
advantages of age and experience.’ 

As the French adage has it, “Ii 
youth but knew; if age were but 
able.” Industry is neither a young 
man’s job nor an old man’s jol 
Both have their places and each 
needs the other. 

With business rapidly recovering 
from its sick spell and the need 
for competent executives rapidly 
increasing, this is a good thing to 
remember. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incerporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Will government regulation of 
competition bring more advertis- 
ing by trade groups? 

If so, the experience which we 
have gained in association proce- 
dure,naturally more involved than 
with individual advertisers,should 
be helpful in the development of 


other cooperative campaigns. 


We number among our clients 
the following trade associations: 
Assn. of Amer. Soap and Glycerine Producers 

Group IV, N.Y. State Savings Banks Assn. 
Copper & Brass Research Assn. 


Transatlantic Steamship Lines 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW pores iP 
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MacDonald 
on the Job 


| these decisive months of action, the 
Big Chief, MacDonald himself, is very much on 
the advertising job. 


For three years he has been cutting. Now 
he is working constructively on his company’s 
advertising problems. 


He wants his share of the new business that 
is coming with increased payrolls, more purchas- 
ing power, and he is going after it aggressively. 


The sales end is the whole show today, so he 
is sitting in on the advertising plans. 


Every medium is being scanned carefully 
for its present day sales-building ability. Groups 
of men are helping to decide what media the 
company will use in its fall and winter efforts. 


July and August are list making months. It 
is common sense to tell the story of media now 
while big plans are being discussed. 


It is difficult to induce men to change their 
plans after decisions are made. 


Now is the time to tell the full story of how 
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your publication or service will fit into the sell- 
ing plans of the largest advertisers in America. 


PrinTERS’ INK, over the years, has built up 
as its subscribers manufacturers in all lines of 
business who use it as a merchandising guide and 
advertising counsellor. This audience, carefully 
selected, is ready and waiting, fully intending to 
use more advertising this fall to get business. 
Many of them are right now making their adver- 
tising plans. 


You can reach them most effectively and at 
a low cost through the pages of 


The Printers’ Ink Publications 











Underwood & Underwood 


The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


6é*7T°HE Lucky Break,” headlines 

a mailing piece of Chevrolet 
Motor Company “that will win you 
a trip to the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago sOme morning between the 
magic hours of 9 and 12 a. m.” 

The mailing 
piece goesto 
Chevrolet sales- 
men. Your School- 
master is impress- 
ed by its ingenuity 
and its force. 

Upon the front 
cover appears 
the dial of a 
clock, two hands 
marking off the 
“magic hours” of 9 to 12. Super- 
imposed upon that quadrant is a 
booklet ; and a sticker, which holds 
the whole mailing piece shut, 
directs the recipient: “Open here 
first. Then open here” (at the 
outer edge of the front cover) “to 
look behind the clock.” 

We open the booklet under the 
quadrant. We confront, first, a 
salesman, eating breakfast at 9:06. 
Says the copy: “But luck won't 
find the winning salesman here 
...” Turn the booklet page again, 
and we find a salesman, reading 
his newspaper at 9:20. “And 
neither,” says the copy, “will it 
find him here.” Turn the page. 
A salesman chatting with a ser- 
vice-station attendant at 9:40. 
“And this,” says the copy, “is not a 
winner either.” 

Now for the positive side. Turn 
the page, and we confront this 
question: “But what will the win- 
ners be doing at this magic time of 
day?” An arrow points to the 
magic hours of 9 to 12. 

Turn the page. A woman, in 
her living-room, piloting a vacuum 
cleaner. Says the copy: “Winners, 
of course, won’t waste valuable 
hours, calling on people too busy 
to talk to them.” 

Turn the page. A florist’s shop; 
a salesman, portfolio under an arm, 
stepping in; the florist unoccupied. 
“Because,” says the copy, picking 


WHAT? 


the clock 


Se 





You CAN'T sell trucks? 


OW YES YOU CAN- 
Just look behind 


THE LUCKY BREAK | 


that will win you « trip w the 
World's Fair at Chicago will come 


SOME MORNING 


between the magic hours of 
9 AND 128M. 


up the story from the preceding 
spread, “winners are smart enough 
to know that 9 to 12 a. m. is the 
ideal time to call on retail stores.” 

Turn the page. Two pictures, 
here, of the same man. In one 
picture he’s in street clothes, step- 
ping into his car. In the other, 
he’s in a grocer’s smock, loading an 
order into a truck. “And,” says 
the copy, “business men are twice 
as good as any other prospects. 
They buy both trucks and passen- 
ger cars.” 

Turn the page. The interior of 
a bank. Says the copy: “And a 
few extra truck sales may be just 
the lucky break you need to win 
a trip to the fair.” 

Turn the page, now, to the final 
spread. A salesman, reading the 
inside spread of the mailing piece, 
itself. The copy: “What? You 
can’t sell trucks? Oh, yes you can 
—just look behind the clock.” 

We look behind the clock and 
we find four salesmen, the first o! 
whom says, “I am an exclusive pas 
senger-car salesman.” The second 
“I don’t know a thing about trucks.’ 
The third, “Selling trucks is. toc 
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technical.” And the fourth, “You 
can’t get anywhere selling trucks.” 

A block of text attacks each of 
those remarks and explodes it. 
And finally: “Can it be that you 
are afraid to try truck selling? 
... Many a first-class passenger- 
car salesman has _ successfully 
avoided this extra income for years. 
_.. It’s practically the same as 
selling passenger cars. .. And since 
the passenger car prospect and the 
truck prospect are often the same 
person, why not get the extra 
money ?” 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster has just re- 
ceived this letter from a Class- 
member with the Birshtein Furni- 
ture Studios, Norfolk, Va. He 
passes it along without further 
comment : 

“We want to pat the Northern 
Feather Works, Inc., of Newark, 
N. J., on the back. In a letter to 
us they enclosed a small blue 
envelope with the following printed 
in red: ‘Our two factories in 
China send us from time to time 
a number of stamps and we 
thought that perhaps we could 
please those of our friends among 
the trade who are interested in 
stamps with a few of them. The 
above copies are sent you with our 
compliments.’ 

“The envelope contained nine 
canceled Chinese stamps—all dif- 
ferent. This is an excellent stunt 
—we like it!” 

* 7 2 

A new game, played at night 
with flashlights by boys and girls 
from about six to sixteen, is prov- 
ing a boon to the flashlight and 
flashlight battery business. 

The game first made its appear- 
ance recently in a New York 
suburb, where dealers were sur- 
prised to find almost overnight such 
a great demand for flashlights and 
batteries that their stocks were soon 
depleted. 

The National Carbon Company, 
maker of Eveready Flashlights 
and Batteries, decided that such a 
business stimulant should not be 
confined to one community and has 
taken steps to promote the game 
nationally. The game is an after- 
dark version of tag. The children 
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Attractively Lithographed 
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Send Today for FREE BOOK of Actual Samples. 


BURLAND PRINTING CO: 


51 ROSE ST. seexman 3.7060 NEW YORK 














If Your Product Can Be 


Used as a Premium— 


why not get the story of how 
Printers’ Ink Monthly is help- 
ing others to develop premium 
profits? 


Results from a single issue 


(May, 1933) even surprised us! 


But the high quality didn’t be- 
cause we know the type of pros- 
pects our readers represent. 


Send for “Premium Results! 
All From a Single Issue of Print- 
ers’ Ink Monthly.” 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


Forms for August close July 15th. 
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Iam 
LOOKING FOR 
ANEW POSITION 


My fourteen years’ service with 
one of the largest public utility 
companies in the country is to 
be terminated by discontinu- 
ance of present position. 

Eight years’ experience as edi- 
tor of an outstanding prize-win- 
ning employees’ publication, 
publicity, personnel and public 
relations work involving per- 
sonal contacts and public ad- 
dresses before large groups. 
Good background of knowl- 
edge of utility structures and 
operating practices. 

Young, married. Can give best 
of references as to ability and 
personal characteristics. 


Will be available after July — 


Address “"M,"" BOX 2 
PRINTERS’ ink 


P.S. tam nota chiseller. 








Sales Executive 
AVAILABLE 


Thoroughly experienced in modern 
sales and merchandising methods, for 
sixteen years he has never failed to 
produce satisfactory results. 

Experience includes employing and 
training a sales organization which sold 
over two million the first year. 

Well equipped to formulate sound 
sales policies, analyze territories, plan 
promotional work, mail order cam- 
paigns, and lead an aggressive sales 
organization. 

Age 39, of good education, aggressive 
but dependable. With two nationally 
known concerns past fourteen years. 
Now employed, but for reasons which 
will be explained a change is desired. 
References unquestionable, record clean 
and successful. 

The position this man seeks is with a 
company that offers a permanent oppor- 
tunity and where ability to produce can 
be demonstrated. 

Address “T,” Box 256, Printers’ Ink 

6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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attempt to tag each other with the 
rays from a flashlight. 

A leaflet describing the new game 
and giving rules for play is being 
prepared by National Carbon for 
free distribution to dealers. 

This manufacturer is taking. ad- 
vantage of an opportunity which 
is frequently overlooked. Unusual 
uses of a product are constantl) 
springing up. Usually the manu 
facturer ignores them in the belie 
that the use is either temporary or 
of small importance. It is diffi. 
cult to force fads. But alert manu- 
facturers are constantly looking for 
small indications of a gain in popu 
larity of the product in certair 
sections or among certain groups 

This flashlight game may never 
spread to any great extent but 
National Carbon believes a few 
dollars spent in an effort to 
promote the idea may result in a 
substantial increase in flashlight 
and battery sales. 

Children are quick to take hold 
of interesting mew ideas—and 
equally quick in dropping them. 

* * * 


A member of the Class recently 
changed his position and due no- 
tice of this was made in the pub 
lications in his field. 

Several days after the announce- 
ment was made, he received a half- 
pound can of Kaffee-Hag Coffee 
and the following letter, signed by 
an official of the company : 

“I see by the papers you are 
now of the company 

“I know what it means to take 
up a new job, and that is why I 
am writing. A clear head and 
plenty of nervous energy are neces- 
sary to do the things you want to 
do. Stimulants that lift you up 
in the morning and then let you 
down in the afternoon, will not 
help in a long day of sustained 
work. Ordinary coffee, because of 
its caffeine content, is one of these. 

“I am sending you a book on 
coffee and a half-pound can of 
Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee. This 
coffee has been treated by an im- 
proved process which removes 97 
per cent of the caffeine and yet 
does not change the coffee flavor. 

“The little book on coffee sums 
up the recorded facts on the effects 
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f coffee drinking and has the ap- 
proval of medical authorities. It 
should be well worth your while to 
read it. 

“No subject important to the 
health of the nation is so completely 
surrounded with widely accepted 
popular fallacies as coffee drink- 

ing. Certainly, if you drink coffee 
every day of your life, you ought 
to know what effect it has on your 
ystem . what is harmful, 
what is good, and how to get the 
most fun and the least harm out 
of coffee drinking. 

“I hope you will not fail to read 
this little book. It has been boiled 
lown to make the reading easy. 
\fter reading it, I hope you will 
write me any comments and ques- 
tions that occur to you.’ 

This is an interesting example 
f spot sampling with a good-will 
twiet that is just a little bit on 
the side of the unusual. 

* * * 


An up-State New York hard- 
ware dealer recently showed the 
Schoolmaster a letter from Hart- 
well Brothers, Memphis, Tenn. It 
was signed by B. A. Copp, Jr., 
vice-president, and said: 

“We feel the loss of your busi- 
ness keenly, in spite of the 1,430 
new accounts we gained last year. 

“If there was anything wrong 
with the Hartwell Handles shipped 
you January 13, 1928, or our ser- 
vice, won't you tell us about it and 
give us a chance to redeem our- 
selves? 

“Perhaps you, like many other 
dealers, have found it necessary to 
stock lower-priced handles. In that 
case, our new prices will interest 
you. Axe handles are as low as 
$1.65 a dozen delivered Cobleskill 
in 100-Ib. lots or more (this is 
about 5 dozen handles). 

“We guarantee you against any 
loss from warped, wormy or other- 
wise unsalable Hartwell Handles. 

“Won't you check your handle 
stock and send us another order 
for shipment either now or this 
fall? Or if you don’t need handles 
now, write us anyway. We would 
appreciate it. You could use the 
enclosed order form and no stamp 
is needed,” 

The Schoolmaster thinks that 
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Sales Executive Available 
Check these qualifications— 


A thorough understand- | 
ing of modern sales meth- 
ods and a broad knowl- | 
edge of salesmen, their 
training and direction. 


A record of success dur- 
y ing the past seven years 
with one large corpora- 
tion and now employed. 


A personal producer of 
the highest type. 


Good character and per- 
sonality. Highest refer- 
ences. Age 40. 


Open for position as Sales 
Manager or Sales Execu- 
tive. Address “U,” Box 257, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISERS ATTENTION 


Animated Figures 
Plastic Reliefs 


Full Bodied Papier Mache Displays 
Our Three Specialties 


We invite your inqguiry 
THE LEDERER CO. 
106 West 32nd Street, New York City 





TRADE MARKS 


registered in U. S. Patent Office. 
Advertisements, booklets, circulars 
and labels copyrighted. 


IRVING BRESALIER 
Trade Mark Attorney 


70 West 40th Street New York 
LOngacre 5-7680 


DEALER DISPLAY 
SIGNS fee WINDOW 


and COUNTER USE 





QUALITY 







200 ABI pas 
ADVERTISERS e LOW PRICE 
NEON PRODUCTS. ING 
-eLIiMA OHIO:- 








Color Ben Day Process 
Printing on Newsprint; 


Outs 


Your Plates or 
Shopping ? 
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this is an excellent letter for its 
purpose. It is good because it does 
not overdo the regret at having lost 
a customer and further because it 
takes a couple of paragraphs to do 
a little selling. 


Curtis Will Names Trustees 


Under the terms of the will of Cyr 
H. K. Curtis, control of his newspapers 
and magazines will be vested in a boar 
of seven trustees. 

These trustees are Mrs. Mary Louis 
Curtis Bok, Mr. Curtis’ only child an 
widow of Edward Bok; her sons, W 
Curtis Bok and Cary W. Bok; W. D 
Fuller, vice-president and secretary « 
the Curtis Publishing Company; Georg: 
Horace Lorimer, president of the Curtis 
Publishing Company and editor of Th 
Saturday Evening Post; John C. Marti: 
vice-president of and general manager 
Curtis-Martin Newspapers, publishing 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, Phila 
delphia Inquirer and New York Evenin 
Post, and Charles A. Tyler, secretar 
and treasurer of the Curtis-Martin cor 
poration. 

In his will Mr. Curtis directed that 
his stock in the Curtis Publishing Com 
pany should not be sold unless some 
extraordinary contingency should arise 
and then only by unanimous agreement 
among the trustees. No similar reserva 
tion is made in the case of his news 
paper properties. 


Whalen on World’s Fair “Ad- 


vertising Day” Program 

Grover Whalen, general manager of 
John Wanamaker, New York, will be 
the speaker at the “Advertising Day” 
luncheon at A Century of Progress In 
ternational Exposition on June 30. The 
meeting will be held in the Pabst Blue 
Ribbon Casino on the World’s Fair 
grounds and will be followed by dedica 
tion of the advertising exhibit building 
“Advertising Day” is to be a post 
convention event for delegates to the 
Advertising Federation of America’s an 
nual meeting at Grand Rapids. 


Appoints Stack-Goble 


The International Vitamin Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of A and D 
vitamin products extracted from cod 
liver oil, has appointed the Stack-Goble 
Advertising Agency, Chicago and New 
York, to direct its ts advertising account. 


With Reach Agency 
Miss Jean Wanamaker, formerly with 
the Condé Nast Publications, is now 
with the Chas. Dallas Reach Advertising 
Agency, Newark, N. J., in charge of 
radio service. 
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payable in advance. 








Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. Minimum 
order five lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Classified ads 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Hoe drum cylinder press; also standard 
automatic press feeder; complete with 
shafting, motors, type-cases and type. 
3urkhardt, 546 Second Street, Carl- 
stadt, N. j. 





Advertising Printery estb. 10 yrs. in 
So. Calif., not broke or in debt, earning 
good income capable of further develop- 
ment, offers opportunity to adman or 
printer with $10,000. Box 937, P. I. 





DE LUXE MONTHLY 
New idea, strikirig in excellence and well- 
to-do class apy , unique advertising me- 
dium, Investigation by responsible pub- 
lisher or art printer invited. Write box 
930, Printers’ Ink. 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 





THE MAN TO FIT THE JOB 


The logical candidate for any job is the 
man who fits the job by measuring up to 
all requirements—he who has the exact 
experience and qualifications called for. 

No better way to locate the man to fit 
the job than by advertising for him. And 
no better medium for the purpose than 
Printers’ Ink, if the man you s 
must possess a sales, merchandising or 
advertising background. 

An advertisement in Printers’ Ink, 
describing your man, should uncover 
many excellent prospects from among 
whom one is very likely to stand out as 
the best fitted for the job. 





HELP WANTED 





Sales Promotion Manager, experienced, 
with ideas and i for furthering pres- 
tige and sale of products in toilet goods 
field, selective distribution. Only replies 
giving full particulars considered. Con- 
fidential. Box 933, Printers’ Ink. 





Efficient, literary woman with original 
advertising and publicity ideas. Travel 
Europe as secretary to busy woman ex- 
ecutive. Permanent position. State salary, 
experience. Only one with wide expe- 
rience soquired. Confidential. Box 932, 
Printers’ Ink. 





MACHINERY WANTED 





ONE MODERN CARBON PAPER 
COATING MACHINE, WITH RE- 


ERS’ INK. 


Layout Man, Artist with 15 years’ ex- 

perience on national, mail order and di- 

rect mail accounts will accept salary of 
45 anywhere to keep in action. Box 935, 
rinters’ Ink. 





ARTIST 
Illustrator, can work in all mediums. 
Ten years’ experience. Desires perma- 
nent connection. Salary secondary. Box 
936, Printers’ Ink. 


High caliber salesman for Metropoli- 
tan New York. Fourteen years with na 
tionally known corp., contacting Jobbers' 
Chains and Syndicates. Best references. 
Box 927, Printers’ Ink. 








Radio Executive. Has successfully han- 
dled national advertisers both chain and 
transcription. Has successf managed 
independent radio station in major city. 
Box 929, Printers’ Ink. 


Lumber Advertising. Agency with lum 

ber or plywood account, active or in pros- 

pect, could use my experience in lumber 
roduction and advertising. Now employed 
ox 931, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Promotion Man Available. College 
graduate; experienced direct mail plan- 
ner and writer, sales correspondent; prac- 
tical, successful. Able assistant, sales or 
advertising manager. Box 938, P. I. 


ARTIST 


Thirty, expert letterer and flat color man, 
wishes position offering opportunity for 
advancement. Samples. Box 934, P. I 


TWELVE YEARS in the Electrical In- 
dustry aS an advertising manager, road 
salesman, trade publishers’ representa- 
tive, and in my own dealership fit me for 
a place in the ranks of a large electrical 
manufacturer, or for an executive place 
in a smaller manufacturing or selling or- 














ganization. Married, matured, lege 
educated. Require a moderate salary or 
combination compensation. Box 928, P. I. 





CAUTION 


Applicants for itions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. 


Advertisers receiving quantities of sam- 
ples from numerous applicants, are also 
one to ee every possible i 
ing returning prom all 
samples entrusted to them. eee 
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«« PRINTIN G 
RESPONSE-ABILITY 


Waen you look for responsibility 


in printing, just remember this: The most valuable 
response-ability is the printer's ability to respond to your 


special requirements. 


No matter how many others he has 


served, no matter how long he has been in business, 
each printing order is a test of his ability to respond 


to the client’s needs. 


Tis realization of the importance of 


response-ability is one of the main reasons sO many 
well-known organizations invariably turn for better 
printing service to Charles Francis Press. Why not 


let us demonstrate it to you on your next printing job? 


MEdallion 3-3500 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST.. NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISERS 


during the first five months 
of this year placed more 
advertising in the Chicago 
Tribune than in all other 
Chicago newspapers com- 


bined. 
Chicugo Tribune 


THEE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower. New York, 220 E. 42nd St 
Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bidg. 











